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Friendship  with   a   musical  twist 


cLyfmerica's  2)rip-!Dry  diplomats! 


By  Kelvin  Wallace  Coventry 


THE  Madrid  audience  buzzed 
with '  skepticism  as  the  eighty- 
seven  young  musicians  of  the  East- 
man Philharmonia  tuned  up  for  the 
performance  of  their  hves. 

"They  are  so  young,"  a  Spanish 


wife  nudged  her  husband.  "We  must 
make  allowances  for  their  age  when 
they  perform." 

A  Madrid  newspaper  critic,  sit- 
ting in  the  audience,  scribbled  among 
his  notes  the  question,  "Can  it  be 


Sight-seeing  in  Berlin  takes  three  Eastman  Philharmonia  musicians  (left  to 
right),  Dannisse  Kennedy,  Bruce  Hagreen  and  Don  Gilbert  to  the  Branden- 
burg Gate  between  East  and  West  Berlin,  Germany. 
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possible?  Young  ladies  are  actually 
playing  flutes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
and  horns." 

Unusual?  It  was  for  a  Spanish 
audience.  They  were  known  for  "sit- 
ting on  their  hands"  until  an  artist 
proved  himself.  Now  it  was  up  to 
the  State  Department-sponsored  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Rochester 
to  bowl  over  the  skeptics. 

The  concert  in  Madrid  opened  to 
a  packed  house.  There  was  the 
routine  playing  of  the  Spanish  and 
American  national  anthems.  Then 
the  audience  seemed  to  realize  that 
here  was  something  special,  some- 
thing contagious. 

The  young  musicians,  aged  17-25, 
burst  out  with  Shubert's  Symphony 
No.  5  in  B  Flat  Major;  the  works  of 
living  American  composers;  the 
Suite  from  Igor  Stravinski's  Firebird. 

Audience  reaction  echoed  with 
shouts  of  "bravo!"  There  was  vigo- 
rous applause.  Friendliness  beamed 
at  the  orchestra  from  all  sides.  Then 
it  happened!  In  the  middle  of  Fire- 
bird the  lights  went  out. 

The  audience  tensed,  but  the  or- 
chestra never  faltered.  On  came  an 
emergency  hght.  It  was  so  weak 
that  the  musicians  couldn't  even 
read  their  scores.  They  played  from 
memory,  peering  through  the  gloom 
at  Conductor  Dr.  Howard  Hanson. 

"I  wasn't  worried,"  commented 
Laddie  Junkunc  of  Oak  Park,  Illi- 
nois. "I  tiiought  it  was  very  comical." 
Laddie  played  the  violin. 

Norman  Fickett,  kettledrum  player 
from  Portland,  Maine,  admitted  that 
"It  wasn't  crucial  for  me;  I  had  it 
memorized." 

When  the  lights  eventually  came 
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Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  Director  of  the 
University  of  Rochester's  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  rehearses  the  Phil- 
harm  onia  just  before  a  concert  during 
overseas  tour. 

back  on,  the  orchestra  continued  their 
concert.  At  the  end  the  orchestra  was 
to  be  allowed  one  encore  if  the 
pubHc  seemed  to  want  it.  They  did 
— and  how!  The  audience  wouldn't 
leave  until  they  had  been  treated 
to  an  added  list  of  compositions. 

The  Philharmonia  had  launched 
its  three-month,  fifty-concert,  seven- 
teen-country  tour  in  a  blaze  of  praise. 
Ahead  lay  many  near-mishaps  that 
would  have  tested  the  mettle  of  a 
veteran  orchestra. 

In  Seville,  Spain,  the  troupe  ar- 
rived in  the  midst  of  a  flood.  Their 
concert  hall  was  awash.  They  could 
have  just  as  easily  cancelled  their 
performance. 


"You  can't  win  friends  for  America 
by  crossing  oflF  concerts,"  said  one 
of  the  musicians.  The  show  went  on. 

They  gave  a  benefit  performance 
for  the  flood  victims  at  which  17,000 
pesetas  were  donated.  A  State  De- 
partment observer  telegraphed  that 
"critics  praised  the  brilliance,  dis- 
cipline and  youth  of  the  orchestra; 
their  spirit  of  friendship." 

IN  Luxembourg,  the  Philharmo- 
;  nians  performed  in  sweaters  and 
slacks  when  a  truck  breakdown  held 
up  their  formal  concert  wear  en 
route  from  Brussels.  The  conductor 
was  garbed  somewhat  more  formally: 
in  black  afternoon  coat,  morning 
pants,  white  shirt,  brown  loafers, 
and  grey  stockings. 

West  Berlin  was  a  great  challenge 
for  the  Philharmonians.  They  did 
more  than  play  their  music.  They 
kept  busy  sight-seeing,  taking  pic- 
tures, visiting  shops,  packing  and 
unpacking,  writing  letters  and  getting 
mail  from  home.  They  were  always 
on  the  go. 


West  Berlin's  Telegraf  called  the 
group's  performance  "virtually  a 
sensation.  They  played  with  an  elec- 
trifying rhythmic  vitality." 

Richard  Kraus,  a  Berhn  Opera  di- 
rector, termed  the  orchestra,  "really 
astonishing,"  and  Wolfgang  Strese- 
mann,  manager  of  the  BerHn  Phil- 
harmonic, said  he  "loved  the  way 
they  make  music.  They're  really  in- 
side it." 

In  Athens,  Greece,  the  orchestra 
was  brought  back  for  seven  encores 
lasting  an  hour  after  the  ofiicial  pro- 
gram. The  audience  was  persuaded 
to  leave  only  after  the  lights  were 
turned  out. 

The  troupe  planted  flowers  of 
friendship  wherever  they  went.  vThey 
got  right  to  the  hearts  of  foreign 
populations  with  their  music  and 
after-hours  activities. 

In  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  where  the 
troupe  spent  last  Christmas,  a  group 
led  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson  paid  an 
unscheduled  visit  to  two  local  or- 
phanages to  dispense  gum.  They 
financed  the  project  by  a  series  of 


The  Eastman  Philharmonia  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester during  a  performance  in  West  Berlin  while  on  tour. 


Members  of  the  sta£E  with  students 
playmg  m  Eastman  Philharmonia 
shown  arrivmg  at  the  concert  hall  in 
Warsaw,  Poland. 

fines  which  they  leveled  on  them- 
selves for  minor  infractions. 

While  in  Cyprus,  the  students  en- 
dearSd  themselves  to  the  local  citi- 
zenry by  renting  every  available 
bicycle  on  the  island.  It  became  a 
common  sight  to  see  a  cycle-happy 
young  musician  pedaling  furiously 
about  the  city. 

In  Beirut,  the  associate  conductor 
cut  loose  with  the  drums,  joining 
a  Lebanese  quartet  at  a  post-concert 
party.  After  this  hoiur-long  session 
he  reported,  "My  hands  are  still  sore, 
but  my  soul  is  radiant.  .  .  ." 

A  British  diplomat  later  told  the 
"drummer"  that  more  good  had  been 
done  for  Anglo-Arabic  relations  in 
one  hour  of  drumming  than  he  and 
his  whole  staflF  had  been  able  to  do 
in  three  years. 

The  greatest  challenge  for  the  stu- 
dent group  was  Russia  and  the  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
How  would  the  students  be  re- 
ceived? Would  the  critics  snipe  at 
them?  Would  the  audiences  "sit  on 
their  hands"  and  turn  Siberian  hearts 
to  overtures  of  friendship? 


The  Philharmonia  wowed  them  in 
Poland.  A  number  of  PoHsh  music 
students  were  so  excited  by  the 
group's  initial  performance  in  Poz- 
nan  that  they  followed  them  from 
city  to  city. 

At  its  Moscow  debut,  the  first  stop 
in  a  month-long  Soviet  tour  the 
group  performed  before  a  standing- 
room-only  audience  which  filled 
even  the  aisles  and  the  steps  of  the 
Conservatory  Auditorium.  Fifty  min- 
utes after  the  formal  concert  ended, 
Dr.  Hanson  was  still  taking  bows  be- 
fore a  wildly  cheering  audience. 

Without  exception  the  smash  hit 
of  the  tour  was  that  American-as- 
apple-pie  Sousa  march,  "The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever."  A  wildly 
cheering  Moscow  audience  de- 
manded that  it  be  repeated. 

"It's  the  first  time  I've  ever  given 
an  encore  to  an  encore,"  Dr.  Hanson 
remarked. 

Appropriately,  the  most  warmly 
applauded  number  on  the  formal 
part  of  the  opening  Moscow  program 
was  Dr.  Hanson's  own  Symphony 
No.  2.  Toss  said  that  the  symphony  i 
"is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  strik- 1 
ing  manifestations  of  American  ro- 
manticism of  the  twentieth  century." 

Impressed  as  they  were  with 
American  compositions,  the  Russians 
really  went  wild  when  they  hstened 
to  the  orchestra's  rendition  of  Shos- 
takovitch's  First  Symphony.  They 
literally  deluged  the  orchestra  with 
bear  hugs  and  kisses  after  the  per- 
formance. 

Izvestia,  the  Soviet  newspaper, 
reported  that  "the  members  of  the 
orchestra  play  with  abandon,  high 
musical  ability,  and  vigor." 
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Reported  Dr.  Hanson  wryly  after 
the  group's  Russian  successes:  "The 
orchestra  will  begin  to  think  that  if 
it  doesn't  get  a  standing  ovation,  the 
concert  is  a  failure." 

A  REAL  feat  of  orchestration  was 
performed  by  Dr.  Fennell,  the 
associate  conductor,  when  the  group 
visited  Kiev,  Russia.  He  decided  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  play 
Ippolitov-Ivanov's  "Great  Gate  of 
Kiev"  in  its  namesake  city. 

"What  shall  we  use  for  the  score?" 
puzzled  instrumentalists  asked.  No 
copies  could  be  found. 

Dr.  Fennell  wasn't  defeated  yet. 
He  wrote  out  the  parts  from  memory 
and  "The  Gate"  was  performed. 

Berlin  music  shop  is  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Rochester's 
Eastman  Philharmonia  during  tour. 


In  many  cities  the  students  visited 
local  universities  and  music  conserv- 
atories and  talked  with  fellow  musi- 
cians. At  major  stops  they  always 
headed  for  the  biggest  music  stores. 

For  the  young  musicians  the  tour 
provided  ample  opportunity  to  look 
and  hsten  as  well  as  to  perform.  In 
every  Russian  city  arrangements 
were  made  to  attend  the  local  ballet 
and  symphonies. 

In  Kiev,  cellist  Jane  Van  Steenkist 
of  Detroit  was  surprised  with  a  gift 
of  a  Ukrainian  teapot  and  a  birth- 
day cake  by  the  deputy  director  of 
the  Soviet  concert  bureau. 

The  tour  is  believed  to  have  scored 
many  musical  "firsts."  The  concert 
given  in  Aleppo,  Syria's  main  sea- 
port, is  said  to  be  the  first  symphony 
performance  ever  given  in  that  an- 
cient city.  The  concert  given  in 
Kishindv  was  the  Russian  city's  first 
concert  by  an  American  group. 

State  Department  oflBcials  have 
been  lavish  in  their  praise  of  the 
troup's  performances,  in  and  out  of 
concert  halls.  A  recent  commenda- 
tion read:  ".  .  .  appreciation  and 
congratulations  to  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  these  fine 
American  musicians  for  this  magnifi- 
cent contribution  to  our  international 
cultural  program." 

As  for  the  young  "drip-dry  diplo- 
mats," the  tour  has  been  "a  fantas- 
tic experience  everywhere  we've 
been,"  as  one  of  them  put  it.  Yet, 
despite  their  triumphs,  the  Philhar- 
monia seemed  to  have  only  one  thing 
in  mind  when  they  headed  back 
home  last  March. 

Their  question?  "Is  Glenn  in  orbit 
yet?"  ■  ■ 
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^i^///i^^  M(juainted  with  Qod 


By  Frederick  W.  Brink 
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"I  took  a  day  to  search  for  God — 
And  found  him  not.  .  .  ." 

THOSE  words  could  be  echoed 
by  most  of  us.  There  are  some 
persons  who  in  all  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity can  say,  "I  know  God.  I've 
met  him  face  to  face.  I've  felt  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder.  I've  felt 
his  touch  upon  my  spirit.  I've  expe- 
rienced his  help  as  he  lifted  me  out 
of  despair."  But  for  most  of  us  there 
is  still  a  groping,  still  a  search,  still 
a  desire  to  get  acquainted  with  him. 
We  want  to  find  God.  We  look  for 
him  and  yet  life  seems  to  conspire 
against  us  and  prevent  us  from  find- 
ing him.  It  is  almost  as  if  he  just 
isn't  there. 

But  just  because  the  mind  of  a 
man  is  not  big  enough  to  conceive 
of  something,  just  because  the  ears 
of  a  man  are  not  open  enough  to  hear 
something,  just  because  the  eyes  of 
a  man  are  not  clear  enough  to  see 
something,  does  not  mean  that  those 
things  do  not  exist.  A  man  can  be  so 
tone  deaf  that  he  cannot  distinguish 
one  note  of  music  from  another,  but 
that  does  not  mean  a  symphony  is 
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not  wonderful  music.  A  man  may 
be  so  color  blind  that  he  cannot 
distinguish  red  from  green  or  blue 
from  yellow,  but  that  does  not  stop  \ 
a  rose  from  being  a  thing  of  beauty 
A  man  may  be  so  hard  of  hearing  ' 
that  he  cannot  distinguish  voices  of 
love  when  they  speak  to  him,  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  afi^ection.  We 
may  be  so  calloused  in  spirit,  so  far 
removed  from  him  that  we  cannot 
really  understand  or  know  God  at 
the  moment,  but  that  does  not  stop 
God  from  being,  and  it  does  not 
change  his  nature. 

Even  the  close  companions  of 
Jesus  had  their  diflBculties  along 
these  fines.  After  three  years  of  asso- 
ciation with  him,  during  which  his 
nature  should  certainly  have  been 
recognized,  one  of  the  disciples  still 
said,  "Lord,  show  us  the  Father." 
Lord,  show  us  God!  Sooner  or  later 
we  come  to  the  same  statement: 
Show  him  to  me.  Teach  me  how  to 
get  in  touch  with  him.  I  want  to  be 
acquainted  with  him  so  that  when 
I  need  him  he  is  not  a  stranger,  when 
I  reach  out  to  him  I  know  where 
he  is,  so  that  in  all  the  small  or  great 


Chaplain  Brink  is  Assistant  Fleet  Chaplain,  Commander  Service  Force, 
United  States  Pacific  Fleet. 
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experiences  of  life  I  know  he  is  be- 
side me. 

Where  then  is  he?  Where  do  we 
find  him?  How  do  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  him? 

He   Revealed  Himself 

There  are  some  people  who  say 
all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  realm 
of  nature.  Perhaps  so,  but  that  is  not 
enough.  We  may  sing  in  our  hymns: 

This  is  my  Father's  world  .  .  . 

In  the  rustling  grass  I  hear  him  pass, 

He  speaks  to  me  everywhere. 

Nature  does  show  us  a  great  deal  of 
God,  but  not  the  personal  God  we 
need  and  desire.  The  God  of  nature 
is  a  God  of  order,  of  beauty,  of  con- 
trol, a  God  who  holds  the  universe 
in  his  hand  and  whose  forefinger 
shaped  it  into  a  particular  form.  The 
heavens  do  declare  his  glory.  But 
what  we  see  in  nature  are  simply 
the  traces  of  where  he  has  been — 
the  results  of  the  work  of  his  hands. 

If  we  really  become  acquainted 
with  God  it  wiU  be  because  he  wants 
us  to  know  him;  because  of  what  he 
has  done,  and  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  shown  himself  to 
us.  Unless  he  had  come  and  revealed 
himself  we  would  be  waging  a  futile 
search.  But  he  knew  men  would  be 
searching,  so  he  revealed  himself. 

We  have  a  book  that  we  call  the 
Bible.  It  dates  back  some  thousands 
of  years  in  its  various  pages.  It  was 
written  by  many  people  over  a  long 
span  of  time.  But  in  essence  it  is 
the  record  of  how  men,  in  their 
search  for  God,  gradually  came  to 
know  him.  It  is  the  record  of  how 
God   gradually  revealed  himself   to 


men.  Seeing  him  first  as  the  great 
creator  of  Hfe,  the  Hebrews  soon 
grew  to  know  God  as  a  lawgiver 
who  ruled  his  creation  with  an  iron 
hand.  Then  gradually  they  learned 
to  know  him  as  a  guide  and  com- 
panion, and  finally  as  a  person  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Bible 
records  man's  search  and  gradual 
finding  but  makes  it  clear  that  men 
would  not  have  found  God  if  God 
had  not  first  revealed  himself. 

He  Gave  Us  a  Photograph 

In  a  sense,  God  gave  us  a  photo- 
graph of  himself.  When  men  failed 
to  understand  him  completely  in 
other  ways,  he  came  to  us  as  a  per- 
son who  could  say:  "He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father:  be- 
cause I  and  the  Father  are  one:  God 
himself  is  with  you:  when  you  hear 
me  speak,  you  hear  him  speak:  God 
is  sharing  every  experience  with 
you."  God  entered  life  with  us  as 
a  man,  to  be  God  with  us.  He  left 
Hfe  on  a  cross,  to  be  God  for  us. 

If  we  were  to  set  out  to  write  a 
religion,  by  the  longest  stretch  of 
our  imaginations  we  would  not  in- 
clude all  of  that  and  all  that  it  means. 
We  might  put  in  that  God  walked  on 
earth.  But  we  would  never  put  in 
that  God  suffered  when  men  suf- 
fered, or  that  he  would  let  himself 
be  hurt  for  men  so  that  they  could 
truly  know  him.  Yet  that  is  just  what 
happened,  and  that  is  how  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  him.  When 
we  become  acquainted  with  his  work 
and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  we 
become  acquainted  with  God. 

When  we  see  God  sharing  life 
with  us  and  in  gratitude  gather  in  a 
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church  or  a  chapel  for  moments  of 
worship;  when  in  our  homes  we 
read  a  few  verses  of  Scripture  and 
open  our  hearts  to  God  in  prayer; 
when  in  sincerity  we  face  the 
routines  of  Hfe  with  the  request: 
God  be  with  me  in  this  because  I 
need  you;  when  we  permit  Jesus 
Christ  to  take  possession  of  and  con- 
trol our  hves;  then  suddenly  we  find 
that  God  is  no  longer  a  stranger. 
He  has  become  real,  and  he  is  with 
us.  Instead  of  having  to  say,  "I  took 
a  day  to  search  for  God  but  found 
him  not,"  we  can  say  "I  searched  for 
God,  and  he  found  me." 

But  when  we  say  that,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  action.  Recall  Isaiah's 
great  vision  of  God.  He  saw  God  in 
all  his  majesty,  and  he  saw  himself 
as  not  fit  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Then  he  felt  God  in  a  personal 
way  coming  to  him  and  making  him 
acceptable.  The  vision  could  have 
ended  there,  but  it  did  not.  For  no 
sooner  did  Isaiah  recognize  the  na- 
ture of  God  and  feel  his  touch  than 


he  heard,  as  we  would  put  it,  ''What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Work  and  worship  go  hand  in 
hand.  Becoming  acquainted  with 
God  carries  the  demand  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  It  demands  going 
down  on  our  knees  and  saying  to 
God:  "I've  felt  a  little  touch  from 
you;  let  me  feel  more.  I've  seen  a 
little  bit  of  you,  let  me  see  more. 
I've  heard  a  little  bit  from  you,  let 
me  hear  more.  Then  I  will  move 
back  into  my  home,  my  ofiice,  my 
school,  my  social  relationships  of  life 
with  the  consciousness  of  thy  pres- 
ence beside  me  to  show  me  the  way 
to  go  and  give  me  the  strength  to 
do  what  must  be  done." 

Becoming  acquainted  with  God 
demands  recognizing  that  he  has 
come  to  us  and  then  accepting  the 
challenge  to  take  him  with  us  com- 
pletely into  all  the  tasks  and  duties 
and  privileges  of  life.  Becoming  ac- 
quainted with  God  demands  carry- 
ing God  into  all  of  life. 


WHICH  DIRECTION?. 


A  man  drove  into  a  filling  station  and  said,  "Give  me  enough 
gasoline  to  get  me  to  Springfield." 

The  attendant  asked,  **Which  Springfield?  Ohio,  Illinois  or  Mis- 
souri?" 

The  driver  pondered  a  moment  and  then  answered,  "Why,  which- 
ever one  is  closest." — Jack  Herbert. 

*  *    * 

Doubtfully,  the  young  mother  examined  the  toy.  "Isn't  this 
rather  complicated  for  a  young  child?"  she  asked. 

The  assistant  replied,  "It*s  an  educational  toy,  madam,  designed 
to  adjust  a  child  to  live  in  the  world  of  today.  Anyway  he  puts  it 
together,  it  is  wrong." — The  'New  Daily  (London). 

*  *     * 

DAFFYNITION:  Bachelor— A  rolling  stone  that  gathers  no  boss. 
— Jack  Herbert. 
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From 

Paradise 

to 

Panic 

By  Tom  H.  Inkster 


Galapagos  Islands  are  named  for  the 
giant    tortoises    that    inhabit    them. 


SOME  time  ago  there  appeared  in 
a  Seattle  newspaper  the  follow- 
ing advertisement: 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Is  your  family 
one  of  the  fifty  adventurous  families 
with  the  spirit  of  America's  early 
pioneers  needed  to  establish  a  model 
community  on  a  beautiful  Pacific 
island? 

The  ad  was  placed  there  by  Don 
Harrsch,  at  the  time  an  unemployed 
tugboat  skipper.  He  was  writing  of 
the  Galapagos  Islands  which  straddle 
the  equator  some  650  miles  west  of 
Ecuador.  They  are  named  after  the 
giant  tortoises  that  swarm  over  the 
islands.  Whalers  found  that  their 
meat  would  dispel  the  constant 
threat  of  scurvy  and  was  more  de- 
licious than  chicken,  pork  or  beef. 

Harrsch  had  never  been  to  the 
Galapagos  but  he  had  read  about 
them  and  had  become  fascinated 
with  the  possibihties  they  offered. 
Why  not,  he  thought,  organize  a 
select   group   of  American   families 


and  establish  a  Utopian  colony  on  the 
twenty-mile  long  San  Cristobal 
Island?  A  sociology  professor  of  the 
University  of  Washington  shared 
Harrsch's  enthusiasm  and  soon  the 
project  was  under  way  as  the  Island 
Development  Company. 

All  they  asked  was  that  each 
family  joining  the  venture  chip  in 
$2,500,  the  cost  of  a  medium-priced 
car.  The  cover  charge  discouraged 
few  who  eagerly  dreamed  of  a  Pacific 
paradise.  Many  were  ready  to  pull 
up  roots  and  transplant  their  famihes 
to  the  Galapagos. 

The  more  information  they 
gathered  on  Galapagos  the  more 
wonderful  it  seemed.  The  tempera- 
ture was  ideal;  hordes  of  fish  could 
be  harvested;  lobsters  could  be 
caught  and  sold  to  the  U.  S.  A.  at 
a  big  profit;  fruits  and  vegetables 
could  be  grown  as  well  as  an  exotic 
coffee  bean.  Ah,  yes;  life  would  be 
beautiful! 

With    money    in    the     treasury, 
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Harrsch  and  two  of  the  first  men  to 
join  the  company  flew  to  Quito,  capi- 
tal of  Ecuador,  where  they  interested 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Teodoro 
Crespo  in  their  venture.  The  four 
men  then  set  out  for  Galapagos.  On 
the  surface  things  looked  good.  They 
obtained  options  on  a  64,000-acre 
coffee  plantation  and  an  abandoned 
fish-freezing  plant. 

Then  back  in  Seattle  Harrsch  pur- 
chased a  thirty-year-old  tuna  fishing 
boat,  christened  it  the  Alert  and  with 
himself  as  skipper  the  first  band  of 
colonists  set  out.  After  engine 
trouble  delays,  rough  seas  and  ques- 
tionable navigation,  the  party 
reached  Wreck  Bay  on  San  Cristobal 
Island,  two  months  and  eight  days 
after  they  left  Seattle. 

Immediately  things  began  to  go 
wrong.  Harrsch  had  planned  to  catch 
twenty  tons  of  lobsters  upon  arrival 
and  transport  them  back  to  the 
United  States  at  a  profit  of  $40,000. 
Alas,  the  group  learned  that  lobster 
fishing  was  now  history;  lobster  fish- 
ing in  the  Galapagos  was  no  longer 
profitable.  This  Harrsch  could  have 
learned  from  the  California  tuna 
clipper  operators. 

Next  they  learned  that  the  refrig- 
eration plant  was  impractical;  that 
the  water  system,  built  by  American 
servicemen  during  World  War  II, 
had  become  clogged  and  dirty;  that 
the  vegetable  seeds  and  coffee  beans 
when  planted  were  eaten  by  the 
pigs  and  the  chickens. 

And  the  biggest  blow  of  all,  they 
learned  that  a  clear  title  to  the  coffee 
plantation  could  not  be  produced. 
Indeed,  no  one  could  legally  own 
property  in  the  Galapagos  for  it  was 


a  national  park  owned  by  Ecuador. 

In  spite  of  all  these  disappoint- 
ments, there  was  tremendous  joy 
when  more  colonists  arrived  aboard 
the  Western  Trader,  a  converted  re- 
frigeration ship  Harrsch  had  pur- 
chased. However,  even  those  aboard 
the  new  ship  brought  bad  news — 
the  small  boats,  building  supplies, 
machines,  tools  and  other  equipment 
had  to  be  left  behind  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  100  per  cent  duty. 

The  unhappy  settlers  then  visited 
other  islands  and  talked  with  the  five 
Americans  and  forty-five  Europeans 
living  on  Santa  Cruz.  They  were 
told  by  the  old-timers  that  a  collec- 
tive plan  would  result  in  restrictions 
they  had  come  to  the  Galapagos  to 
escape  and  that  they  should  spread 
out  among  the  other  uninhabited 
islands. 

So  the  dream  of  a  Pacific  paradise 
on  the  part  of  the  immigrants  from 
the  United  States  began  to  fade.  Too 
late  they  realized  that  their  $2,500 
had  been  invested  in  a  dream.  Argu- 
ments led  to  heated  discussions  and 
the  once  bright  picture  gave  way  to 
disillusionment  and  disappointment. 
So  they  decided  to  return  to  the 
United  States  as  quickly  as  possible, 
which  they  did.  Of  course,  the  chil- 
dren had  enjoyed  it;  it  was  a  won- 
derful vacation  and  a  glorious  ad- 
venture. But  for  the  adults  it  was 
a  heartbreaking  nightmare. 

About  the  only  thing  they  learned 
is  that  the  imagined  and  the  real 
are  two  quite  different  things,  that 
their  paradise  was  back  home  right 
where  they  left  it.  ■  ■ 

He   who    throws   mud    loses   ground. — 
W.R. 
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Eddie^s  choice:  To  grant  a 
friend's  request,  or  shatter 
a  woman's  happiness 


Dead  Man's 


Letter 


By  Elmer  LeRoy  Baker 


I  WISHED  the  sea  water  had 
blurred  the  letter  to  a  complete 
smear.  AU  except  the  name — Eddie. 

Then  I  could  have  handed  her 
dead  husband's  letter  to  Evelyn  with 
a  clear  conscience.  She  could  have 
treasured  it  forever  without  ever 
knowing  the  exact  message  and  I 
would  have  never  broken  my  prom- 
ise to  my  buddy. 

I  told  the  taxi  driver  where  to 
take  me.  I  was  stubbornly  deter- 
mined to  do  my  duty.  Yet  a  small 
voice  within  me  kept  crying  out  with 
each  turn  of  the  taxi's  wheels  and 
the  purring  of  the  motor:  "Don't  do 
it!  For  her  sake,  don't  do  it!" 

I  had  been  vaguely  aware  of  this 
small  voice  before.  I  remembered 
how  I  had  held  onto  Eddie  with  all 
my  failing  strength  till  the  rescue 
boat  reached  us.  I  sat  staring  at 
Eddie's  white  face  as  I  huddled 
there  in  the  boat.  I  was  too  dazed 


-gfeflfi^^iUt-^ 


and  exhausted  to  reahze  what  was 
wrong. 

I  shifted  my  gaze  to  the  blood  that 
was  soaking  through  my  shirt  and 
I  stared  dazedly  at  the  ragged  hole 
in  my  dungarees  and  the  blood  ooz- 
ing from  my  thigh.  Two  men  were 
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trying  to  stop  my  bleeding  and  two 
more  were  working  over  Eddie.  An- 
other man's  voice  shocked  me  into 
consciousness.  "He's  dead!"  the 
voice  exclaimed.  "Never  had  a 
chancel" 

So  I  had  been  rescuing  a  dead 
man.  Wildly,  I  threw  myself  on  my 
knees     beside    Eddie,     shook    him 
roughly  and  cried  out  his  name. 
"No  use,  Matel" 

Two  of  the  rescue  crew  pulled  me 
away  gently  and  continued  first  aid. 
I  wept  softly  and  stared  at  the  help- 
less, sympathetic  faces  of  the  men 
around  me  till  they  became  distorted 
and  floated  away  in  a  fog.  I  regained 
my  senses  three  days  later  in  the 
hospital. 

I  was  bandaged,  taped,  and 
tucked  between  clean,  white  sheets. 
I  sat  bolt  upright  and  began  yelling 
at  the  top  of  my  voice;  "The  letterl 
Who  got  the  letter?" 

A  nurse  came  quickly  and  began 
talking  to  me  in  reassuring  tones. 
I  gasped:  "The  letter — I  want  it — 
from  my  shirt  pocket!" 

She  went  away  and  returned  after 
awhile  with  the  letter.  She  was  smil- 
ing. I  snatched  it  from  her  with 
gloating  elation.  It  was  faded,  but 
still  legible. 

"My!  How  I  do  envy  her — who- 
ever she  is!"  the  nurse  teased.  She 
added  gravely,  "You  lucky  man!  You 
may  be  seeing  her  soon!" 

She  thought  I  was  grinning  at  her 
remarks,  but  I  had  just  realized  she 
didn't  know  the  contents  of  the 
letter. 

While  I  slowly  healed,  I  brooded 
about  Eddie  and  the  letter.  I  wished 
I  could  imitate  his  handwriting  well 


enough    to    write     another     letter. 

Eddie  and  I  had  been  pals.  We 
were  both  married  and  somewhat 
older  than  most  of  our  crew.  We  had 
fought  together,  stood  watch  and 
worked  together  and  bunked  side 
by  side. 

We  had  talked  about  nearly 
everything.  But  Eddie  had  held  out 
on  me  about  one  thing.  I  first  noticed 
the  change  in  Eddie  the  day  he  was 
digging  something  out  of  his  locker 
and  the  photographs  had  fallen  to 
the  deck.  I  stooped  to  help  him  pick 
them  up.  He  snatched  them  out  of 
my  hand  excitedly. 

"Don't  be  so  nosy!"  he  warned 
sharply. 

"Okay!"I  snapped  back.  "Skip  it!" 

I  never  knew  the  exact  truth  about 
what  Eddie  was  hiding  until  he 
gave  me  the  letter.  He  confessed 
what  the  letter  contained  and  made 
me  promise  to  deliver  the  letter  to 
Evelyn.  My  rotation  time  was  up. 
The  skipper  had  promised  to  put  me 
aboard  a  ship  bound  stateside  from 
Korea.  I  was  due  to  transfer  to  her 
in  just  an  hour. 

"I  want  this  letter  to  reach  Evelyn 
without  fail,"  Eddie  declared. 
"Promise  me  you  will  personally  see 
that  she  gets  it." 

NOW,  finding  myself  at  Evelyn's 
door,  my  dogged  determination 
was  wavering. 

A  radio  played  softly  in  the  modest 
apartment.  I  rang  the  bell  and  heard 
quick,  light  steps  approaching.  Right 
then  I  had  the  queer,  sudden  urge 
to  run,  but  the  door  opened  and 
there  she  stood.  Just  like  her  picture, 
which  Eddie  had  kept  fastened  in- 
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side  his  locker  door.  Evelyn  was  a 
shapely,  pale  yellowish  brown  blond, 
with  soft  brown  eyes.  Not  beautiful, 
but  better  than  average,  and  as  neat 
and  graceful  as  a  model.  I  began  to 
wonder  about  the  letter  and  why 
Eddie- 
She  paled  at  the  sight  of  me.  Her 
lips  trembled,  her  voice  wavered  and 
she  said  breathlessly:  "You're  Roy — 
Eddie's  shipmate!" 

Words  stuck  in  my  throat.  "Yes," 
I  managed  to  say  finally.  I  entered 
the  doorway  and  just  stood  in  her 
parlor  Hke  a  goof,  wishing  I  could 
be  anywhere  else  in  this  big,  wide 
world  right  then.  Even  back  in 
Korea! 

"Please  sit  down!" 
Evelyn  took  my  cap  and  laid  it  on 
a  Httle  table  by  the  sofa.  She  was 
smiling  now.  She  was  calm  and  cool 
— as  I  wished  I  could  be. 

"I'm  glad  you  came,"  she  said 
cheerfully.  "I  could  ask  for  nobody 
better  able  to  tell  me  about  Eddie 
than  you.  It  seems  I  have  known  you 
for  a  long  time.  Eddie  wrote  often 
of  you  in  his  letters.   He  sent  me 


photographs  of  you  and  him,  too, 
you  know." 

"I  know,"  I  replied.  "Eddie  was  a 
swell  guy!" 

"He  wrote  me  that  you  were  com- 
ing back  to  the  States.  Then  I  re- 
ceived the  telegram  that  he  had  been 
killed!  I  didn't  know  what  had  hap- 
pened to  you.  There  is  so  much  I 
don't  know.  I — "  Her  voice  broke 
in  a  sob. 

I  thrust  my  clumsy  hand  into  my 
pea  coat  and  felt  the  crumpled  letter 
there.  I  looked  into  Evelyn's  anxious 
face  and  expectant  eyes  and  that 
made  me  hesitate. 

"It  was  a  direct  hit  on  our  maga- 
zine from  shore  batteries,"  I  ex- 
plained lamely,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  to  begin.  "Twelve  men  lost 
their  lives.  Ten  more  of  us  were 
wounded." 

Evelyn  bit  her  lip,  holding  back 
the  tears  very  bravely.  I  just  could 
not  upset  her  more.  I  drew  my  hand 
empty  from  my  pocket.  I  said:  "I 
had  orders  to  come  home.  I  was 
making  my  last  run  on  the  old  tin- 
can  when  she  went  down!" 
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She  was  calm  now  and  listening 
eagerly. 

"Eddie  and  I  came  to  the  surface 
close  together.  I  saw  he  was  badly 
hurt.  I  caught  hold  of  him  and  swam 
away  from  the  ship  as  fast  as  I  could 
to  keep  us  from  being  sucked  down 
as  she  sank.  When  we  were  hauled 
into  the  rescue  boat  from  another 
ship,  Eddie  was  dying." 

I  paused  a  moment  and  looked 
into  Evelyn's  tense,  yearning  eyes 
while  I  carefully  chose  my  next 
words.  I  knew  she  was  yearning  for 
last  words  of  enduring  love. 

"Eddie  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he 
loved  you  with  all  his  heart  and  for 
you  not  to  worry,  but  to  be  happy 
always!" 

Evelyn's  eyes  dug  searchingly 
into  mine.  With  a  sigh  that  was 
almost  a  gasp,  she  asked:  "He  told 
you  that — dying?" 

"Those  are  almost  his  exact 
words,"  I  assured  her. 

Casually  now,  I  brought  my  hand 
out  of  my  pocket  again — empty. 

As  I  watched  her  struggling  with 
her  emotions,  trying  her  best  to  re- 
main brave,  Eddie's  letter  was  a 
coal  of  fire,  burning  against  my 
breast.  Forgive  me,  Eddie,  I  thought. 
You  must  know  now  why  I  can't 
keep  my  prom,isel 

Evelyn  dabbed  at  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief.  "I  didn't  intend 
to  cry,"  she  apologized.  "Really,  this 
message  you  have  brought — Eddie's 
dying  thoughts — has  eased  an  ache 
I  have  had  in  my  heart  all  these  long 
months.  His  letters  seemed  so  full 
of  unwritten  depression.  Now  I  shall 
always  know  he  loved  me  to  the  end. 
Being  called  back  into  another  war 


so  soon  after  the  other  seemed  to 
make  him  very  bitter." 

I  nodded,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  say.  Finally,  I  took  my  leave  of 
her  and  walked  back  to  town  across 
the  river  bridge. 

In  the  fresh  night  air,  I  breathed 
easily.  A  half-bright  moon  cast  its 
silver  sheen  on  the  water  below  and 
the  streetlight  midway  of  the  bridge 
cast  its  yellow  light  with  it. 

Reaching  inside  my  pea  coat  for 
the  last  time,  I  brought  out  Eddie's 
undelivered  letter  and  read  his  final 
words: 

"Dear  Evelyn,  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  this  for  a  long  time.  I  don't 
want  to  hurt  you,  but  I'm  driven  by 
my  conscience  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
I'm  in  love  with  a  girl  in  'Frisco. 
When  I  return,  I'm  going  to  divorce 
you  and  marry  her.  Please  don't 
cause  me  any  trouble,  for  I  have 
definitely  made  up  my  mind  and — " 

The  rest  of  the  words  were  more 
blurred  and  faded  and  hard  to  read 
there  under  the  streetlight,  but  I 
knew  what  they  said. 

I  took  out  my  lighter  and  lighted 
a  cigarette  and  I  set  fire  to  the  letter, 
too— ridding  myself  of  it  forever. 
They  were  cruel  words,  and  I 
wanted  them  to  perish  as  Eddie  had 
died. 

Evelyn  is  young,  entitled  to  a  new 
life  and  pleasant  memories,  I 
thought. 

I  watched  the  last  uncharred  bit 
of  the  letter  bum  brightly  as  it 
floated  to  the  water  below.  When  it 
touched  the  surface,  I  heard  with 
satisfaction  a  faint  hiss. 

Evelyn  shall  never  know! 
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Tenth  Anniversary  of  the   Revised  Standard   Version   of   the   Bible 

RECOVERY  OF  BIBLICAL 

ORIGINS 

By  J.  Carter  Swaim 


OURS  is  an  age  which  puts  a 
premium  upon  originality.  The 
ability  to  think  up  a  new  form  of 
advertising  or  a  new  and  catchy 
slogan  is  one  for  which  the  manu- 
facturer will  pay  well.  Radio  and 
television  are  eager  for  something 
not  heard  before,  and  movie  pro- 
ducers want  authors  who  can  at 
least  give  a  novel  twist  to  plots  al- 
ready worn  threadbare.  The  inanity 
of  much  that  meets  us  on  billboards 
and  over  the  air  is  evidence  of  how 
diflBcult  it  is  to  say  something  unique. 
In  religion  it  is  not  only  difficult 
but  dangerous.  A  professor  used  to 
say  to  his  students:  "Young  gentle- 
men, if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  say 
anything  that  has  not  been  said  be- 
fore— don't  say  it!"  The  student  of 
literature  and  of  philosophy  is  al- 
ways surprised  to  discover  how  the 
ancients  appropriated  all  our  good 
ideas!  Originality  in  religion  means 
something  quite  difiFerent  from  ex- 
pounding novelties.  In  fact,  "not 
copied,     imitated,     reproduced     or 


translated;  underived,  not  depend- 
ent" is  far  from  being  the  primary 
meaning  of  "original."  As  the  first 
meaning  of  "original,"  Webster 
gives :  "Of  or  pertaining  to  the  origin 
or  beginning."  The  original  meaning 
of  originality,  then,  is  getting  back 
to  origins. 

Christianity  has  always  been  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  back  to 
origins.  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  be- 
cause false  stories  about  Jesus  were 
in  circulation,  and  he  wanted  to 
compile  "an  orderly  account  for  .  .  . 
Theophilus,  that  ...  (he  might) 
know  the  truth  concerning  the  things 
of  which  ...  (he  had)  been  in- 
formed" (Luke  1:3,  4).  The  Letter 
to  Hebrews  was  written  perhaps  to 
Chiistians  of  the  third  generation 
(2:3)  to  whom  the  message,  which 
had  once  been  so  new  and  wonder- 
ful, had  become  a  matter  of  custom. 
Under  the  stress  of  persecution  they 
had  grown  discouraged,  and  the 
hope  of  the  speedy  end  of  the  age 
had  begun  to  fade.  The  writer's  ob- 
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ject  is  to  rekindle  in  them  something 
of  the  early  glow,  the  wonder  which 
the  gospel  had  at  first  inspired.  One 
short  New  Testament  letter  makes 
frequent  reference  to  "that  which 
was  from  the  beginning."  (See  1 
John  1:1,  3;  2:7,  24;  3:11.) 

One  reason  for  the  Revised  Stand- 
ard Version  of  the  Bible,  published 
in  1952  and  now  celebrating  its 
tenth  birthday,  is  that,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  scholars  are  now  able 
at  many  points  to  recapture,  as 
earlier  generations  could  not,  what 
was  in  the  Bible  from  the  beginning. 
This  is  because  older  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  church,  go  back  a  thousand  years 
nearer  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  than  the  manuscripts  from 
which  seventeenth-century  transla- 
tors worked. 

Until  the  invention  of  printing,  all 
Bibles  had  to  be  copied  by  hand. 
Scribes  exercised  great  care  in  their 
work  but,  being  human,  they  some- 
times made  errors.  An  experiment 
with  any  group  of  your  friends  would 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
Let  everybody  present  undertake  to 
copy  a  page  from  a  book — any  book. 
Comparison  of  the  results  will  be 
illuminating.  Some  will  have  left  out 
a  word;  some  will  have  put  in  the 
same  word  twice.  Some  will  have 
left  out  a  line;  some  will  have  put 
in  the  same  line  twice.  Some  will 
have  changed  i  to  e,  and  some  will 
have  changed  a  to  o.  We  human 
beings  do  make  mistakes  when  we 
copy  things.  This  indeed  is  why  they 
put  erasers  on  the  end  of  lead  pen- 
cils! 

Our  age  not  only  has  old  transla- 


tions— Aramaic,  Syriac,  Latin — by 
which  to  test  the  original,  but  it  also 
has  more  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  Greek 
New  Testament.  The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  found  in  1947,  contained  a 
manuscript  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  a 
thousand  years  older  than  any  previ- 
ously known.  It  was  found  that  copy- 
ists' mistakes  could  be  corrected  at 
thirteen  points.  Footnote  references 
in  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of 
Isaiah  to  "one  ancient  manuscript" 
all  refer  to  this  copy  of  the  prophet's 
work  dating  from  perhaps  the  first 
century  B.C.  Look  these  up,  and 
note  how  the  meaning  at  each  point 
becomes  clearer. 

Some  of  these  variations  consisted 
of  only  a  single  letter.  Our  first  re- 
action is  to  suppose  that  a  single- 
letter  variation  is  of  small  con- 
sequence. On  the  contrary,  alteration 
of  a  single  letter  can  make  all  the 
diflFerence  in  the  world!  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  of  a  friend  that  he  is 
deft — but  quite  another  to  say  that 
he  is  daft.  An  American  wrote  an 
account  of  the  reunion  of  the  Scot- 
tish churches.  The  editor  inserted  the 
sub-head  "Auspicious  Beginning." 
By  changing  one  letter  the  printer 
made  it  read  "Suspicious  Beginning." 
A  general,  returning  from  the  wars, 
was  described  in  his  hometown 
newspaper  as  "bottle  scarred."  Try- 
ing to  correct  the  mistake  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  editor  made  yet 
another.  He  wrote  that  "bottle- 
scarred"  should  have  read  "battle- 
scared." 

Some  single-letter  variations  in  old 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
furnish    interesting    possibilities.    In 
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Philemon  9  Paul  refers  to  himself 
either  as  an  ambassador  or  as  an 
old  man.  Unlike  as  those  two  Eng- 
lish words  are,  the  Greek  equivalents 
are  identical  except  for  a  single 
letter  which  some  copyist  could 
easily  have  dropped  out.  If  the 
shorter  reading  is  preferred,  Paul  is 
saying,  as  the  King  James  and  Ameri- 
can Revised  Versions  have  it,  "being 
such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged." 

This  would  accord  with  the  whole 
appeal  of  the  letter  to  Philemon. 
Paul  is  seeking  to  arouse  in  the  slave- 
owner sympathetic  consideration. 
What  better  way  to  do  this  than  to 
mention  his  own  condition:  after  a 
life  of  unexampled  labor  and  suffer- 
ing he  is  now  advanced  in  years  and 
is  in  jail.  An  insurance  company 
quotes  the  saying  attributed  to  Vol- 
taire :  "A  boy's  misery  is  of  interest  to 
his  mother;  a  young  man's  misery 
is  of  interest  to  his  wife;  but  an  old 
man's  misery  is  of  interest  to  no- 
body." Paul  does  not  believe  that  to 
be  the  case  and  is  sure  that  an  old 
man's  imprisonment  will  awaken  a 


sympathetic  response  to  his  appeal 
on  behalf  of  another. 

The  Revised  Standard  Version, 
however,  renders  it  "ambassador." 
"I,  Paul,  an  ambassador  and  now  a 
prisoner  also  for  Christ  Jesus" — in 
which  case  Paul  is  saying  that  his 
request  is  not  simply  a  brotherly  one 
on  behalf  of  Onesimus  but  that  he 
is — even  though  in  jail — a  represent- 
ative of  the  King  of  kings.  Some 
suppose  that  the  air  of  authority  im- 
plied by  this  is  not  appropriate  to 
a  letter  of  this  character  nor  in  har- 
mony with  its  whole  tone  of  humble 
entreaty.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Ephesians  6:20  Paul  unmistakably 
refers  to  himself  as  "an  ambassador 
in  chains" — the  latter  probably 
meaning  a  manacle  or  handcuff  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  his  guard, 
rather  than  a  fetter.  He  had  also 
written  to  the  Corinthians:  "we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ" — so  that  it 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  Paul's  high 
estimate  of  his  apostleship  that  he 
should  emphasize  his  rank  as  am- 
bassador. Considerations  of  this  kind 
reveal  how  copyists'  errors  can  be 
corrected. 

THE  invention  of  printing  greatly 
reduced,  although  it  did  not 
wholly  eliminate,  errors  in  spelling. 
In  spite  of  the  care  exercised  by 
editors  and  proofreaders,  mistakes 
still  creep  in.  One  edition  of  the 
King  James  Bible  is  known  as  the 
Vinegar  Bible  because  the  word 
"vineyard"  was,  by  a  misprint, 
changed  into  vinegar.  One  is  known 
as  the  Whig  Bible  because  the 
beatitude  on  the  peacemakers  was 
inadvertently    changed    to    "Blessed 
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are  the  placemakers."  One  is  known 
as  the  Naughty  or  Wicked  Bible  be- 
cause a  printer  omitted  the  word 
"not"  from  the  seventh  command- 
ment, an  error  for  which  he  was 
fined  three  hundred  pounds. 

In  addition  to  errors  of  copyists, 
misunderstanding  has  sometimes 
arisen  when  translators  inserted 
words  of  their  own.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  1  John  4:19.  The  Revised 
Standard  Version,  translating  pre- 
cisely what  the  author  wrote, 
heightens  our  awareness  of  God's 
love.  The  King  James  Version  here 
reads:  "We  love  him  because  he  first 
loved  us."  Theological  students  are 
often  startled  to  find  that  the  Greek 
Testament  does  not  say  that,  but 
something  much  simpler  and 
grander:  "We  love  because  he  first 
loved  us."  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
we  love  God  because  he  first  loved 
us — his  love  has  always  the  priority. 
But  that  comes  very  near  to  being 
platitudinous.  How  much  more  re- 
vealing is  the  thought  that  all  worthy 
human  aflFections  arise  out  of  what 
God  is  and  does!  Whenever  and 
wherever  and  however  we  love — as 
fathers,  husbands,  citizens — it  is  be- 
cause of  what  God  is  and  has  done 
for  us:  "We  love  because  he  first 
loved  us." 

In  larger  matters,  too,  it  is  reveal- 
ing to  think  of  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion as  it  was  when  it  came  into 
being  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
For  one  thing,  the  spelling  and  gram- 
matical forms,  altered  drastically  in 
three  and  a  half  centuries,  have  been 
gradually  modernized.  Without  this, 
few  people  today  could  read  it  at 
all.  Also  most  editions  of  the  King 


James  Version  which  circulate  today 
have  both  less  and  more  than  when 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
lators in  1611. 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  it 
has  less:  It  does  not  contain  the 
lengthy  but  remarkable  preface  en- 
titled "The  Translators  to  the 
Reader,"  in  which  are  set  forth 
sound  principles  of  Bible  translation 
and  reasons  why  subsequent  re- 
visions would  be  needed.  Nor  does 
it  ordinarily  contain  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha.  The  King  James  Ver- 
sion of  1611  contained  not  merely 
sixty-six  books,  but  something  like 
eighty.  When  the  Revised  Standard 
Version  was  published  in  1952,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Ghurch  for- 
mally requested  the  Committee  to 
make  a  revision  of  the  Apocrypha 
also,  and  this  appeared  in  1957. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which 
many  editions  of  the  King  James 
Version  contain  more  than  this 
translation  originally  contained.  This 
is  Archbishop  Ussher's  chronology. 
The  Irish  prelate,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  working  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament genealogies,  figured  out  a 
system  of  dates  which  placed  the 
creation  in  the  year  4004  B.C.  These 
dates  were  not  in  the  Bible  originally, 
and  the  King  James  Version  existed 
for  some  eighty  years  without  them. 
Unfortunately,  many  people  have 
supposed  that  these  dates  were  a 
genuine  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
they  have  led  to  great  misunder- 
standing. They  were  man-made  ad- 
ditions to  the  Scriptures  which  never 
really  belonged  there.  The  early 
church  was  right  in  its  quest  for 
origins.  ■  ■ 
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THE  GULL 


By  Rip  Lynnfield 


FOR  over  a  week  the  eight  men 
in  the  three  rubber  rafts  drifted 
aimlessly  on  the  calm  and  azure 
sea.  Overhead,  the  suffocating  rays 
of  the  blood-red  sun  beat  down  un- 
mercifully on  the  war-torn  Pacific. 

Each  man  s  flesh  was  burned  into 
a  raw  and  bleeding  mush  of  inhu- 
man suffering.  They  had  no  water. 
Around  and  around  the  rafts  swam 
schools  of  mackerel,  dolphin,  and 
sharks.  The  men  had  nothing  they 
could  use  for  bait.  The  sharks  often 
grew  bolder,  bumping  the  raft  wdth 
impunity. 

Occupying  the  middle  raft  was 
the  Senior  Officer;  a  greying,  former 
World  War  I  ace.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  he'd  been  a  dashing 
young  hero;  a  legend.  But  now  he 
was  just  another  balding,  elderly 
executive  who  suddenly  found  death 
perched  on  his  shoulder  blades. 

They  had  appointed  the  Old  Man 
custodian  of  four  oranges  (their  en- 
tire food  supply).  They  planned  to 
eat  these  on  alternate  days.  But  the 
old  hero  doled  the  last  orange  out 
on  the  sixth  day  in  order  to  keep 
the  delirious  and  sick  men  alive. 
Even  so,  he  couldn't  save  one  who 
died  the  thirteenth  day  because  he 
kept  on  drinking  salt  water. 


The  Old  Man  shared  his  raft  with 
two  other  men  in  a  space  that  meas- 
ured six-feet-nine-inches  long  by 
two-feet-four-inches  wide.  At  night, 
the  prayers  of  the  dying  men  drifted 
on  the  wind.  It  was  obvious  that  if 
they  didn't  get  food  and  water  soon 
they  would  all  die.  Yet  the  Old  Man 
never  lost  faith  in  eventual  rescue. 
They  began  to  sing  hymns. 

On  the  eighth  day,  the  Old  Man 
awoke  from  his  stupor  to  feel  some- 
thing resting  on  his  hat.  Instinctively, 
he  realized  that  this  was  not  a 
dream.  Something  was  really  perched 
on  his  head.  It  was  a  gull! 

The  Old  Man  reached  up  slowly 
with  his  right  hand.  Inch  by  inch, 
the  hand  crept  on.  Seven  pairs  of 
hungry  eyes  followed  his  progress. 
If  the  bird  flew  away,  they  wouldn't 
have  another  chance.  Slowly,  thin 
fingers  closed  about  the  bird's  body. 

They  divided  the  bird  into  eight 
equal  shares  and  quickly  devoured 
it.  They  caught  two  fish  with  the 
bird's  intestines.  The  next  morning 
it  rained.  They  would  spend  thirteen 
more  days  in  those  rafts,  but  they 
were  now  over  the  hump. 

They  knew  they  would  live. 

(Do  you  know  the  name  of  this 
famous  ace?  Answer  on  page  40.) 
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By  William  Barclay 


BARTHOLOMEW 
or  NATHANAEL- 


The  Man  of  Sincerity 


WHEN  we  come  to  think  of  Bartholomew,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  very  interesting  problem  in  identification.  If  Bartholo- 
mew is  not  to  be  identified  with  anyone  else,  then  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  him. 

But  it  is  the  view  of  a  great  many  scholars  that  Bartholomew  and 
Nathanael  are  the  same  person.  What  grounds  are  there  for  that  view? 

1.  Bartholomew  is  not  a  proper  name;  it  is  a  second  name.  Bar 
means  son  of;  and  Bartholomew  means  Son  of  Tolmai,  and  he  must 
have  had  another  name.  In  point  of  fact,  Bartholomew's  name  opens  a 
fascinating  possibility.  There  were  those  in  the  early  church  who  held 
that  Bartholomew  was  of  nothing  less  than  royal  blood.  It  is  said  that 
Bartholomew  was  a  descendant  of  Talmai  and,  therefore,  of  royal 
lineage.  (See  2  Samuel  3:3.) 

2.  In  the  first  three  Gospels,  Nathanael  is  never  mentioned  and  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  Bartholomew  is  never  mentioned.  Now  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  it  seems  clear  that  Nathanael  was  an  apostle  and  a 
member  of  the  Twelve  (Jn.  1:43-51;  21:2).  And,  if  Nathanael  was  an 
apostle,  the  only  person  with  whom  he  can  possibly  be  identified  is 
Bartholomew. 

3.  In  all  the  lists  of  the  Twelve,  Bartholomew  and  Philip  are  listed 
together,  as  if  there  was  something  which  specially  connected  them. 
Now  we  know  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  it  was  PhiHp  who  brought 
Nathanael  to  Jesus.  So  then,  both  Nathanael  and  Bartholomew  are 
intimately  connected  with  Philip,  and  may,  therefore,  be  the  same 
person. 
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It  is  likely  that  Nathanael  and  Bartholomew  are  one  and  the  same. 

If  this  is  so,  we  do  know  something  about  Bartholomew  for  the 
Fourth  Gospel  gives  us  quite  enough  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  person 
Nathanael  was. 

Nathanael  was  a  man  of  prayer.  It  was  under  the  fig  tree  that  Jesus 
first  saw  him.  In  Palestine,  houses-  usually  only  had  one  room  and, 
therefore,  no  privacy.  At  the  door  there  usually  grew  a  fig  tree;  the 
fig  tree  was  not  tall,  but  its  branches  spread  very  widely  and  their 
shelter  was  often  used  as  a  Httle  private  room  for  meditation  and  de- 
votion. It  was  there  that  Nathanael  was  praying  to  God.  The  praying 
man  is  always  the  man  who  meets  Jesus. 

Nathanael  was  a  student  of  the  Scriptures.  Philip  came  to  him  saying 
that  they  had  found  the  one  of  whom  the  law  and  the  prophets  spoke 
(Jn.  1:45).  The  clear  implication  is  that  these  two  friends  had  often 
pored  over  the  Scriptures  together,  searching  for  some  indication  when 
the  Messiah  would  come.  God  always  speaks  to  those  who  seek  him 
in  his  Word. 

Nathanael  was  a  man  without  guile.  He  had  an  open  mind  which  he 
would  not  allow  prejudice  to  shut.  His  first  reaction  was  that  nothing 
good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth  (Jn.  1:46),  but  he  was  quite  ready 
to  come  and  see.  Nathanael  might  have  his  own  ideas,  but  he  would 
never  hesitate  to  seek  for  new  truth  and  he  would  fail  to  acknowledge 
truth  when  he  met  it.  Yet  not  even  God  can  gain  an  entry  to  the  shut 
mind. 

Nathanael  was  a  man  prepared  to  make  the  great  surrender.  One 
moment  he  was  saying  that  nothing  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth; 
the  next  he  was  saying  to  Jesus:  "Rabbi,  you  are  the  Son  of  God!  You 
are  the  King  of  Israel!"  (Jn.  1:49.)  With  Nathanael  it  was  all  or 
nothing;  there  were  no  half  measures.  In  the  presence  of  Jesus  the 
doubt  was  gone  and  the  heart's  devotion  had  come. 

And  this  man  of  prayer,  this  man  of  Bible  study,  this  man  with  the 
open  mind,  this  man  ready  to  make  the  great  surrender  is  the  man  who 
was  given  the  promise  of  the  sight  of  glory  (Jn.  1:51).  A  man  Hke 
Nathanael  is  bound  to  see  the  glory  of  God. 

QUESTIONS 

Why  do  scholars  believe  Bartholomew  and  Nathanael  are  the  same  person? 
What  evidence  do  you  find  in  the  Bible  that  Nathanael  was  a  man  of  prayer, 
a  man  who  studied  the  Bible,  a  man  with  an  open  mind,  and  a  man  ready 
to  surrender  to  Christ?  How  can  we  inculcate  these  qualities  into  our  lives? 
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You  are  about  to  see 


Typical  Austrian  Jashions 


FROM  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Vienna, 
come  these  world-famous  fash- 
ions. Once  upon  a  time  they  were 
country-style — what  the  farmers 
wore  on  Sunday. 

Today  they  are  popular  in  many 
lands.  No  longer  considered  "couri- 
try-duds,"  they  are  designed  with 
an  eye  to  "high-fashion" — both  for 
country  and  city  living! 

In  the  photographs  you'll  see, 
Johanna  Jungh  as  the  model.  She  is 
a  high  school  student  as  well  as  a 
piano  student  at  the  Vienna  Acade- 
my of  Music.  Her  ambition  is  to 
teach  music  and  to  model.  In  these 
striking  poses  she  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  reaHzing  one  of  her 
ambitions. 


By  Dale  Whitney 


1.  Johanna  is  having  her  portrait 
painted  in  the  garden  of  a  villa.  She 
wears  a  summer  dirndl  of  cotton  from 
the  Vorarlberg  region — the  Alps  of 
Austria. 
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2.  Here  Johanna  is  a  gay  milkmaid. 
She  wears  an  Ober-Oesterreich  (Upper 
Austria)  dirndl  for  winter.  Dirndl  is 
light-weight  wool;  apron  is  silk. 


4.  This  coat  is  of  Salzburger  Loden. 
It  is  comfortably  warm  for  shopping 
days  in  fall  and  winter  and  is  high- 
fashion  when  worn  with  a  "Trachten 
Hat"   of  purple.   Coat  is  olive  green. 


3.  The  Maroni  Man.  He  is  a  Vienna 
favorite  during  cold  winter  months 
when  he  sells  hot  sweet  chestnuts. 
Johanna  wears  a  white  "Wetterfleck** 
ensemble — skirt  and  cape  of  white 
Lodencloth.  Cape  has  belt  with  silver 
antique  buckle. 
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3.  Purple  is  again  the  fashion  and 
this  elegant  wool  suit  has  the  Austrian 
motif  of  black  braid  designed  by  lead- 
ing Vienna  haute  couturier.  Hat  is 
called  a  "Kozak."  Seen  in  photo  is  the 
Belvedere  Palace  built  by  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  in  1715  and  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  World  War  II. 
Today  it  is  restored  and  its  charming 
formal  gardens  are  again  crowded 
with  children  and  nursemaids  on  a 
sunny  afternoon. 


Costumes  in  photos  1-4  are  by  Trach- 
ten  Tostmann,  Kaerntner  Strasse  42, 
Opernringhof,  Vienna   1,  Austria. 

Those  in  photos  5  and  6  are  by  Hinter- 
mayr  et  Comp.  Haute  Couturier, 
Kaerntner  Strasse  5,  Vienna  1,  Austria. 

Fashions  can  be  purchased  readymade 
or  made-to-order. 


6.  No  fashion  story  should  end  with- 
out an  elegant  ball  gown — especially 
in  Vienna  where  the  waltzes  of  Johann 
Strauss  are  as  alive  today  as  when 
the  Old  Master  conducted  his  own 
waltz  music  and  half  of  Vienna  lived 
in  a  dream  world!  Again  photographed 
at  the  Belvedere  Palace,  Johanna 
pauses  between  waltzes  on  the  great 
staircase.  She  is  dressed  in  brilliant 
blue  taffeta.  Her  girl  friend  is  in  ele- 
gant white  and  gold  brocade. 


How  to  Read  the  Bible 


By  Charles  M.  Laymon 


WE  have  approached  the  Scriptures  from  several  vantage  points. 
In  succession,  we  have  inquired  as  to  how  we  got  the  Bible, 
what  types  of  Hterature  it  contains,  and  its  essential  message.  Now  we 
shall  focus  our  attention  on  the  use  of  the  Bible. 

We  live  in  a  "how"  age.  Science,  engineering,  and  manufacturing 
have  opened  so  many  avenues  in  the  employment  of  natural  resources, 
that  the  idea  of  use  has  spilled  over  into  multiple  other  areas  as  well. 

In  the  area  of  the  Bible,  however,  use  is  not  something  new.  From 
the  very  beginning  it  was  written  to  be  used.  This  is  what  called  its 
passages  into  being;  there  was  always  a  practical  purpose  in  mind.  Its 
history  was  intended  to  inspire  faith;  its  prophetical  messages  were 
uttered  to  awaken  action;  much  of  its  poetry  was  written  for  purposes 
of  worship;  its  gospels  were  recorded  to  answer  questions  concerning 
Jesus  and  the  Christian  life;  and  its  epistles  were  sent  to  interpret  the 
Faith  in  the  midst  of  practical  situations.  Use,  use,  use — from  first  to 
last  it  was  use. 

When  One  Reads  Wrongly 

In  all  of  this  we  must  first  learn  how  to  read  the  Scriptures  if  we  are 
to  use  them  significantly.  That  there  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways  of 
doing  this  is  self-evident.  Some  will  result  in  understanding  and  the 
enrichment  of  life;  others  will  produce  fanaticism  and  misguided  ac- 
tion. We  have  but  to  compare  the  outcome  of  Bible  reading  that  leads 
to  sound  Christian  social  action  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  handling 
of  snakes  to  prove  one's  faith  on  the  other,  in  order  to  realize  the  need 
for  proper  understanding  in  this  area. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  approaches  to  Bible  reading  that  are  mis- 
leading or  fruitless.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  practice  of  opening  the 
Bible  at  random,  placing  one's  finger  on  a  verse,  and  regarding  it  as 
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the  guidance  of  God.  There  is  an  element  of  magic  or  superstition 
in  this  method.  At  one  time  so  distinguished  a  man  as  John  Wesley 
turned  to  it.  Fortunately,  he  was  a  person  who  also  lived  by  con- 
secrated good  sense.  The  weakness  of  this  method  is  that  it  neglects 
the  intention  of  the  passage  and  the  context  that  gives  it  meaning. 

Another  erroneous  way  to  read  the  Bible  is  called  "proof -texting." 
This  is  when  one  turns  to  it  in  order  to  prove  a  point.  If  a  verse  can  be 
found  that  seems  to  justify  an  intended  action,  the  Bible  is  regarded 
as  supporting  it.  Thus  slaveholders  once  used  the  Scriptures  to  defend 
slavery,  and  polygamists  have  been  known  to  claim  biblical  support 
for  multiple  wives.  Did  not  Abraham  hold  slaves  and  Solomon  make 
many  marriages?  The  same  argument  could  be  urged  in  behalf  of 
having  concubines.  The  method,  however,  is  erroneous.  It  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  growth  in  idealism  and  understanding  of  God's  will  that  the 
Bible  reflects,  as  it  moves  from  primitive  moral  levels  to  higher  spiritual 
planes  of  insight.  On  this  basis  the  food  laws  of  the  ancient  Jews  are 
seen  to  have  as  much  worth  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Blind  literalism  in  reading  the  Bible  is  likewise  to  be  discarded.  In 
its  extreme  form  it  may  be  used  to  support  self -injury  ("If  your  eye 
causes  you  to  sin,  pluck  it  out,"  etc.),  as  well  as  blind  disregard  for 
the  future  ("Do  not  be  anxious  about  tomorrow"  and  "Do  not  lay  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth").  Jesus'  poetic  use  of  hyperbole  on 
this  basis  becomes  an  invitation  of  unwarranted  extremes  that  deny 
the  intention  of  his  words. 

Another  misguided  way  to  read  the  Bible  that  is  related  to  the  above, 
is  to  use  it  rigidly  rather  than  spiritually  as  a  guide  for  Hfe.  I  have  seen 
groups  support  a  program  of  Christian  ethics  in  the  name  of  the  Bible 
that  forbade  women  speaking  in  church  (1  Cor.  14:34),  cutting  their 
hair  (1  Cor.  11:2-16),  and  wearing  jewelry  (Jas.  2:1-7).  This  was 
based  upon  faulty  interpretation.  The  church  in  the  twentieth  century 
may  still  be  the  church  without  copying  the  patterns  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Its  true  calling  is  to  apply  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  to  new 
situations,  rather  than  to  copy  the  past.  This  is  really  being  loyal  to 
the  Bible  itself. 

When  One  Reads  Rightly 

If  reading  the  Bible  wrongly  leads  to  mistaken  conclusions  and  even 
misshapen  lives,  reading  it  rightly  will  result  in  divine  truth  and  per- 
sonal enrichment.  This  is  because  we  are  laid  hold  of  by  the  Word, 
the  creative  Word  of  God,  when  we  read  the  Scriptures  in  accordance 
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with  their  nature  and  purpose.  A  class  in  preaching  was  once  told  that 
it  was  not  the  sermon  itself  as  prepared  and  delivered  by  the  preacher 
that  saved  men,  but  the  gospel  that  came  through  the  sermon.  It  is  the 
same  in  reading  the  Bible.  When  properly  read  it  will  carry  the  redemp- 
tive message  to  our  hearts.  The  question,  therefore,  as  how  to  read 
properly  is  a  most  important  one. 

Before  turning  to  several  suggestive  patterns  for  Bible  reading,  a 
general  philosophy  of  approach  should  be  cited.  The  Bible  should  be 
read,  first  of  all,  as  its  original  readers  read  it.  This  is  because  it  was 
their  background,  their  need,  and  their  vocabulary  that  was  involved. 

A  new  issue  of  Webster  s  Unabridged  Dictionary  has  come  from  the 
press.  It  has  been  twenty-seven  years  since  the  previous  one  was  pre- 
pared. Vocabulary  had  changed  so  much  during  this  period  that  it 
required  the  inclusion  of  one  hundred  thousand  new  words  to  bring 
the  former  edition  up-to-date.  The  point  here  is  that  each  age  has  its 
own  living  vocabulary,  including  the  successive  centuries  during  which 
the  Bible  was  written.  Therefore,  when  we  read  the  Scriptures  we  must 
put  ourselves  "back  there"  if  its  meaning  and  power  are  to  be  released. 

Read  It  Book  by  Book 

A  fruitful  approach  to  Bible  reading  is  to  select  an  individual  book 
and  to  stay  with  it  until  its  message  and  meaning  come  through.  You 
may  wish  to  begin  with  a  relatively  simple  one  like  the  epistle  of 
Paul  to  Philemon.  Here  is  a  great  document  of  human  freedom  that 
was  written  to  save  two  lives. 

First  there  was  the  life  of  Onesimus  the  runaway  slave  who  was 
being  returned  to  his  master  Philemon.  He  had  been  converted  under 
Paul's  preaching  and  was  being  sent  home,  accompanied  by  this  docu- 
ment that  spelled  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  master.  Philemon  was 
also  a  convert  of  the  apostle,  and  he  was  urged  to  receive  his  slave  as 
a  Christian  brother.  And  then  there  was  the  soul  of  Philemon  himself. 
His  future  was  likewise  at  stake,  for  the  decision  he  would  make  may 
well  determine  his  personal  destiny.  All  of  this  will  become  vivid  and 
alive  when  the  letter  is  read  as  a  whole. 

Other  biblical  books  will  also  tell  their  story  and  release  their  mes- 
sage for  all  time.  Whether  it  is  the  mystical  Gospel  of  John,  the  theo- 
logical Book  of  Romans,  or  the  apocalyptic  Revelation  to  John,  each 
will  "come  through"  to  the  reader  when  read  individually.  The  result 
is  like  getting  to  know  separate  persons  in  the  fullness  of  their  own 
personalities. 
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Tollow  the  Line 

Another  fruitful  approach  to  Bible  reading  is  to  take  a  particular 
theme,  and  to  follow  the  line  of  its  development  from  the  early  periods 
of  the  Old  Testament  through  to  the  later  times  of  the  New.  In  this 
way  one  may  trace  the  growth  in  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  the  progressive  character  of  God's  revelation. 

Such  a  subject  as  prayer  in  the  Scriptures  is  most  rewardingly 
studied  in  this  way.  It  will  bring  one  into  touch  with  such  areas  as 
ithe  offering  of  sacrifices,  the  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thummin,  limited 
nationalistic  praying,  petitions  to  punish  enemies,  and  thence  to  the 
higher  levels  of  praying  for  the  will  of  God,  as  well  as  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  those  who  do  one  harm. 

There  are  additional  subjects  that  may  be  approached  in  this  way. 
These  may  include  the  understanding  of  God,  the  kingdom,  faith,  and 
immortaUty.  Such  a  consideration  of  biblical  themes  is  in  line  with  the 
disciphnes  we  follow  in  sociology,  history,  and  science  today.  It  helps 
us  to  appreciate  the  depth  of  the  faith  we  hold. 

Other  Approaches 

There  are  yet  other  approaches  to  Bible  reading  that  are  rewarding. 
Por  instance,  one  may  follow  the  course  of  events  from  beginnings  of 
Hebrew  history,  as  found  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  origin  and  early 
development  of  the  Christian  church.  The  story  of  the  Bible  remains 
the  truly  great  story. 

Again,  we  may  read  the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  its  message 
for  specific  situations.  Birth,  death,  war,  peace,  family  strife,  true  and 
false  worship,  the  handling  of  earthly  goods,  meeting  natural  calamities 
— all  these  situations  are  biblical  even  as  they  are  contemporary  with 
us. 

The  biographical  approach  in  Bible  reading  is  also  rewarding.  When 
one  follows  the  story  of  Moses,  the  careers  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, the  ministry  of  Jesus,  or  the  missionary  activities  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  he  finds  both  exciting  narrative  and  wisdom  for  living  today.  In 
this  way  truth  is  personalized  and  we  can  lay  hold  of  it  directly. 

Depth  Bible  Study 

Although  there  is  something  devotional  in  all  of  the  foregoing 
methods  of  Bible  reading,  there  is  still  another  approach  that  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  followed  in  our  time  for  devotional  purposes.  It  is 
not  wholly  new,  even  though  it  has  been  given  a  special  title — depth 
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Bible  study.  The  emphasis  here  is  placed  upon  personal  understanding 
and  personal  response  in  Bible  reading.  What  is  stressed  is  not  only 
knowledge  about  the  Bible  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible;  knowledge 
through  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  also  brought  to  the  fore. 

Let  me  list  ten  questions  that  a  person  might  ask  of  a  biblical  pas- 
sage— indeed  must  ask — if  the  Bible  is  to  become  significant  to  him 
personally: 

1.  What  setting  do  these  verses  have? 

2.  Who  were  the  first  readers? 

3.  What  was  the  passage  intending  to  accomplish? 

4.  How  does  it  seek  to  do  this? 

5.  What  is  the  timeless  truth  in  these  words? 

6.  In  what  way  does  the  passage  relate  to  me? 

7.  What  does  it  say  to  my  need? 

8.  What  is  God  saying  to  me  as  I  read  it? 

9.  What  would  God  have  me  become  in  the  fight  of  these  words? 
10.  What  would  God  have  me  to  do  in  the  fight  of  this  passage? 

You  will  notice  that  the  first  five  questions  are  historical  and  general, 
while  the  last  five  are  personal.  Too  often  Bible  readers  stop  with  the 
top  half  of  the  fist.  There  is  real  gain  in  going  this  far,  for  these  ques- 
tions must  be  asked  and  answered  if  we  are  to  understand  the  Bible. 
But  there  is  also  great  loss  if  we  do  not  move  on  to  the  bottom  half  of 
the  fist.  For  here  is  the  nub  of  the  matter;  here  is  the  Word  of  God  for 
you  and  me  as  we  seek  to  be  Christian  today. 

In  order  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  way  that  has  been  outlined,  back- 
ground helps  will  be  needed.  And  fortunately  there  are  many  fine 
books  of  different  types  that  are  available.  In  the  next  chapter  we  will 
indicate  the  different  kinds  of  materials  that  will  prove  valuable  in 
Bible  study,  such  study  as  the  lay  person  can  follow.  ■  ■ 

HINTS  ON  BIBLE  STUDY 

1.  Take  up  Hope,  and  Faith  and  Grace,  and  feed  on  them. 

2.  Study  one  Bible  book  at  a  time.  For  instance.  Genesis  is  the  seed-plot 
of  the  whole  Bible. 

3.  Or  study  a  single  word  that  runs  through  a  book — the  "overcomes  of 
Revelation";  the  word  'Taiow";  the  'TDcfievings"  of  John. 

4.  Another  plan  is  to  take  the  minister's  text,  put  a  key  word  in  the  margin 
which  brings  the  sermon  back  to  you. 

5.  Study  the  Bible  carefully  and  prayerfully. — Dwight  L.  Moody 
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The  Kasbah  quarter  of  Tangier  with  the  Strait  of  Gi- 
braltar and  the  coast  of  Spain  beyond.  The  white  tower 
on  the  left  is  that  of  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
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Among  Many  Peoples 
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By  Mary  R.  Bull 


I  HAVE  been  privileged  to  live  in 
an  international  city,  now  how- 
ever incorporated  in  independent 
Morocco.  We  Tangier  citizens  wor- 
ship God  in  different  ways  and  many 
tongues.  Christians,  Jews  and  Mos- 
lems, we  all  praise  God.  Living  here 
is  a  wonderful  lesson  in  tolerance 
and  understanding  of  other  people's 
religion  and  customs. 

Every  week  has  three  Sundays. 
Tall,  bearded  men  in  flowing  white 
djellabas  answer  the  Friday  call  of 
the  muezzins  from  the  minarets.  On 
Saturday,  the  streets  are  full  of  men 
in  black  suits  going  to  the  syna- 
gogues.  On   Sunday  the   Christians 


are  called  by  the  bells  of  the  many 
chapels  and  churches. 

Among  the  different  Christian 
denominations  are  various  Protes- 
tant missions  who  have  played — and 
are  still  playing — their  part  in  bring- 
ing the  Christian  religion  to  this 
Moslem  country.  The  North  African 
Mission,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Hope  House  in  Tangier,  established 
the  first  Protestant  mission  in  Mo- 
rocco some  seventy-five  years  ago. 
They  now  have  schools,  hospitals 
and  chapels  throughout  North  Africa. 

There  are  also  other  missions, 
some  of  them  interdenominational,, 
who  work  among  the  Moroccans  andl 
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Jews.  Among  them  are  American, 
British,  Scandinavian  and  other  mis- 
sionaries. Unfortunately,  new  regu- 
lations in  force  at  the  end  of  last 
year  have  obliged  all  foreign  broad- 
casting stations  to  close  down. 
Among  these  was  the  Voice  of 
Tangier,  which  broadcast  the  Gos- 
pel to  millions  in  many  lands.  This 
American  missionary  station  was 
tinder  the  direction  of  International 
Evangelism,  Inc. 

It  began  only  a  few  years  ago.  Its 
programs — ^"Bringing  Christ  to  the 
Nations" — ^were  destined  to  give 
spiritual  help  to  people  everywhere, 
more  than  just  converting  the  Mos- 
lems here.  Among  its  achievements 
was  the  distribution  of  thousands  of 
Gospels  to  its  many  listeners.  It  was 
the  only  full-time  Christian  broad- 
casting station  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Now  it  has  moved  to  Panama 
to  continue  its  valuable  work. 


However,  despite  the  changes  of 
recent  months,  mission  work  goes 
ahead  actively.  There  is,  so  far,  no 
religious  persecution  and  Christian 
churches  and  missions  are  unmo- 
lested. 

IN  the  center  of  this  white  and 
blue  town  overlooking  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  misty  Spanish 
coast,  is  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
Andrew.  The  chaplain  is  English  but 
one  of  the  churchwardens  is  Ameri- 
can. The  ground  was  given  in  1880 
by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  the 
roumis  (Christians).  The  pretty 
white  church  was  built  by  money 
subscribed  by  local  inhabitants  of 
di£Ferent  nationalities.  Over  the 
chancel  arch  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
inscribed  in  marble  Arabic  lettering. 
When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  think 
it  was  extracts  from  the  Koran! 
Many  Americans   worship   at  St. 


A  corner  of  one  of  the  vegetable  markets  in  Tangier  where  country  women 
sell  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  open  air. 
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The  Parable  of  the  Sower  is  vividly  illustrated  to  modern-day  visitors  in  the 
fields  around  Tangier,  Morocco. 


Andrew's  and  some  are  buried  in 
the  shady  churchyard  outside.  Only 
a  low  wall  separates  the  Christian 
from  the  Moslem  cemetery  where 
women  sit  chanting  verses  from  the 
Koran  beside  new  graves.  On  Fri- 
days they  put  sprigs  of  wild  myrtle 
on  the  graves,  but  never  flowers  as 
we  do.  No  names  are  written  on  the 
simple  cement  wall  round  each 
grave.  Beyond  another  wall  is  the 
charcoal  market  which,  on  market 
days,  is  full  of  donkeys  and  camels 
being  unloaded. 

One  of  Tangier's  fascinating  as- 
pects is  the  mixture  of  old  and 
modern.  Many  are  the  Bible  scenes 
one  still  sees.  Moroccans,  dressed  in 
hooded  cloaks,  still  plow  with 
oxen,  scattering  the  seed  by  hand 
as  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower. 
Women  glean  as  Ruth  did  centuries 
ago  in  Palestine,  and  moneychangers 
sit  in  the  streets  as  they  used  to  do 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Village 
life  is  still  primitive,  simple  and  very 
backward,  but  the  towns  and  cities 
are  already  part  of  the  twentieth 
century, 

Tangier  could  easily  have  been  a 


Tower  of  Babel  whose  citizens 
quarreled  among  themselves.  In- 
stead, some  fifteen  nationalities,  four 
races  and  many  creeds  live  together 
peacefully  and  constructively.  We 
talk  one  another's  languages  and 
listen  to  one  another's  ideas.  Many 
interesting  and  famous  people  have 
stayed  here  and  quite  a  few  have 
bought  houses  and  live  here.  Among 
them  are  artists,  writers  and  mil- 
lionaires. Barbara  Hutton  has  a 
beautiful  house  in  the  Kasbah  quar- 
ter which  she  visits  from  time  to 
time. 

Americans  play  their  part  in  this 
cosmopolitan  port.  There  is  an 
American  school  attended  by  many 
nationalities,  an  American  library 
and  club,  and  on  the  outskirts  is 
the  powerful  "Voice  of  America'" 
relay  base. 

However,  there  is  one  inconven- 
ience to  living  in  such  a  cosmopoli- 
tan place.  One  has  to  mind  one's: 
tongue  and  not  criticize  any  other 
nationality  or  rehgious  customs  be- 
cause someone  from  that  very  coun- 
try or  creed  is  sure  to  be  within 
hearing!  ■  ■ 
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Response-able  Creatures 


By  George  Laird  Hunt 


DURING  1961  the  GaUup  Poll 
organization  was  commissioned 
by  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  *liabits,  lan- 
guage, and  goals"  of  today's  youth. 
Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  young 
people  questioned  held  a  firm  behef 
in  God.  Yet  the  conclusion  of  the 
pollsters  on  the  basis  of  all  the  data 
they  collected,  is  that  the  typical 
American  youth  is  a  pampered  hot- 
house plant  who  Hkes  it  that  way. 
He  "will  settle  for  low  success  rather 
than  risk  high  failure.  .  .  .  He  wants 
very  little  because  he  has  so  much 
and  is  unwilling  to  risk  what  he 
has."  He  "is  most  unlikely  to  rebel 
or  involve  himself  in  crusades  of 
any  kind."  Our  present  youth  are 
called,  in  the  title  of  the  article,  "the 
cool  generation." 

People  are  not  statistics,  and  polls 
do  not  tell  us  all  there  is  to  know 
about  a  person  or  a  generation;  but 
granting  a  measure  of  truth  to  the 
conclusions  of  this  survey,  we  have 


here  a  divorce  between  religious 
convictions  and  personal  responsi- 
bility which  is  typical  not  only  of 
young  people  but  of  adults  as  well. 
Youth  are  a  product  of  their  culture; 
and  today  few  people  would  see  any 
contradiction  between  professing  to 
believe  in  God  and  the  complacent 
attitudes  quoted  as  typical  of  "the 
cool  generation."  Today  people  think 
they  can  have  "all  this,  and  heaven 
too." 

Not  every  young  person  inter- 
viewed reflected  this  great  gulf  be- 
tween faith  and  life.  There  was  the 
fifteen-year-old  girl  from  Philadel- 
phia who  said,  "It  is  not  right  to 
help  other  people  and  get  nothing 
in  return.  But  it  is  all  right  to  do 
good  as  a  hobby."  But  in  contrast 
to  her  was  the  twenty-year-old  boy 
from  Independence,  Kansas,  who 
said,  "Why,  any  balanced  person 
knows  that  he  gets  more  from  life 
than  he  gives.  In  order  to  be  happy, 
you  have  to  give  instead  of  take." 


Dr.  Hunt  is  secretary  of  the  Division  of  Lay  Education,  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Life — a  Gift  from  God 

The  attitude  of  the  twenty-year- 
old  is  the  stewardship  attitude 
toward  life.  He  is  a  person  who  be- 
lieves that  he  has  been  given  life  as 
a  gift  from  God,  to  be  used  in  God's 
service.  He  gets  this  idea  from  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  the  prophets,  and  from  the 
story  of  creation. 

According  to  the  Bible,  men  were 
made  to  rule  over  the  other  animals 
on  the  earth,  to  cultivate  the  land, 
to  use  the  resources  of  nature  to 
make  things  for  their  own  good  and 
pleasure.  Men  were  made  to  work, 
and  to  find  pleasure  in  their  work. 
It  was  the  intention  of  God  that  men 
would  enjoy  their  work  because  they 
would  do  it  as  a  joyful,  free  service 
to  God.  The  relationship  between 
God  the  creator  and  man  the  worker 
would  be  one  of  complete  harmony, 
because  man  would  recognize  that 
he  was  the  steward  of  God's  re- 
sources and  would  be  content  in 
this  position,  content  to  recognize 
God  as  the  Lord  and  himself  as  the 
servant  of  God. 

But  sin  upset  the  balance  and  de- 
stroyed the  harmony  between  God 
and  man.  Sin  is  man's  attempt  to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  God,  to  be 
God  himself,  thus  rejecting  the  rela- 
tionship of  Lord  and  servant  which 
God  has  established.  Sin  leads  us  to 
reject  our  role  as  stewards  of  God's 
good  gifts  and  makes  us  think  that 
we  can  exploit  nature  and  use  it  for 
our  own  pleasures  and  advancement. 

When  we  do  not  have  a  steward- 
ship attitude  toward  life,  we  are  out 
of  harmony  with  God,  against  God. 
But  harmony  is  restored  by  God  him- 


self when  he  offers  us  reconciliation 
in  Jesus  Christ.  The  person  who  has 
found  that  reconciliation  knows  that 
he  is  a  steward,  for  he  is  restored  to 
the  relationship  that  God  had  in 
mind  when  he  made  man  at  the  be- 
ginning. In  gratitude  for  God's  great 
gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Christian 
man  learns  daily  what  it  means  to  be 
God's  steward  on  earth. 

Stewards  of   the  Whole  of  Life 

Stewardship  is  usually  described 
as  the  stewardship  of  time,  talents 
(or  abilities),  and  material  posses- 
sions. We  are  sometimes  tempted — 
especially  when  we  have  trouble 
raising  our  church  budgets! — to 
place  most  of  the  emphasis  on  the 
stewardship  of  our  money.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  what  someone  has 
called  "the  pocketbook  nerve"  is  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  spots  in  our 
make-up,  that  what  a  person  does 
with  his  money  shows  what  kind  of 
a  person  he  is.  But  our  money  is 
just  one  of  our  resources,  and  the 
good  Christian  steward  will  not 
limit  his  stewardship  to  this  one 
resource.  He  will  also  ask  how  his 
time  and  how  his  abilities  can  be 
used  in  the  service  of  God. 

Another  limitation  we  sometimes 
place  on  the  practice  of  stewardship 
is  to  say  that  the  steward  fulfills  his 
obligation  to  God  by  giving  him  part 
of  his  time,  some  of  his  talents,  a 
portion  of  his  money.  This  is  steward- 
ship by  calculation.  True  steward- 
ship is  not  calculating.  The  true 
steward  knows  that  he  is  answerable 
to  God  for  what  he  does  with  all  his 
time,  all  his  talents,  all  his  posses- 
sions. This  does  not  mean  that  he 
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spends  all  his  time  in  the  church  or 
that  the  professional  church  worker 
is  the  best  steward  because  he  has 
given  all  his  talents  to  church  serv- 
ice. Not  at  all.  The  time  we  spend 
at  our  daily  work  is  God's  time,  and 
God's  work  is  often  done  more  ef- 
fectively outside  the  church  than  in 
it.  The  good  steward  does  his  daily 
work  as  efficiently  as  he  can  do  it, 
as  honestly  as  he  can  do  it,  and  with 
prime  consideration  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  individuals  involved  in 
his  working  relationships.  How  we 
do  our  job  each  day  reflects  our  com- 
mitment to  the  stewardship  attitude 
toward  life. 

Stewardship   Is  Not   Easy 

It  is  not  easy  to  practice  Christian 
stewardship  in  our  kind  of  world. 
Ambition  and  advancement  in  busi- 
ness are  the  key  marks  of  success, 
and  we  just  don't  ask  any  embarrass- 
ing questions  about  how  a  man  gets 
to  be  a  success.  Business  ethics  are 
a  complicated  matter  today  in  the 
large  corporation  where  so  few  of 
the  employees  have  any  voice  in 
company  policy.  We  are  no  longer 
an  agricultural  nation,  and  the  far- 
ther we  get  away  from  the  soil  the 
harder  it  is  to  imagine  God  as  the 
creator  of  the  things  we  have  made 
with  our  own  hands.  What  was  once 
charity  is  now,  thankfully,  accepted 
as  social  responsibility  by  govern- 
mental agencies  so  that  much  of  our 
giving  is  impersonal.  Add  to  all  this 
the  atmosphere  of  hopelessness  that 
pervades  so  much  of  our  world 
today.  Major  issues  aflFecting  the 
present  and  future  of  us  all  seem 
out  of  our  hands  so  that  rather  than 


prevent  war  all  we  think  we  can  do 
is  build  bomb  shelters  to  hide  in 
when  the  war  comes.  Stewardship  as 
an  attitude  toward  life  seems  com- 
pletely naive  and  unrealistic  in  this 
kind  of  existence. 

But  if  we  believe  in  God,  our 
proper  response  to  belief  is  steward- 
ship and  service.  God  has  made  us 
to  be  response-able  beings,  beings 
able  to  respond  to  who  he  is,  what 
he  requires,  what  he  has  done.  To 
be  response-able  is  to  be  responsible. 
And  the  responsible  Christian  is  the 
person  who  knows  that  he  is  given 
life  by  God  to  be  used  for  God's  pur- 
poses and  that  he  is  answerable  to 
God  for  the  way  he  uses  what  he 
is  given.  He  knows  that  he  gets  more 
from  God  than  he  can  ever  give  God. 
So,  not  grudgingly  nor  out  of  neces- 
sity, he  is  the  cheerful  giver  that 
God  loves,  because  he  is  a  Christian 
steward.  ■  ■ 

ANSWER 

to 
"The   Gull" 

CAPTAIN  EDDIE  RICKEN- 
BACKER,  America's  top  air  ace  of 
World  War  I.  As  head  of  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  the  U.S.  War  De- 
partment asked  Rickenbacker  to 
make  a  world-wide  survey  of  our 
military  air  bases  during  World  War 
II.  It  was  on  this  mission — exactly 
twenty  years  ago  this  month,  on 
October  21,  1942— -that  Ricken- 
backer's  fuel-empty  B-24  crashed 
into  the  Pacific  and  he  faced  the 
greatest  ordeal  of  his  life:  twenty- 
one  days  on  a  tiny  raft  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Susan  planned  a  casual  flirtation 
for  a  summer's  fun,  but  she 
reckoned  without  Greg 


SATED 


By  Margaret  J.  Anderson 


WAS  it  providential  that  she 
should  hear  him  now — over 
the  hospital  radio — so  soon  after  the 
birth  of  her  first  child?  Susan 
Braughton  had  tuned  in  Central's 
worship  broadcast  late.  He  was 
preaching. 

It  didn't  matter  that  she  hadn't 
caught  his  name.  The  moment  she 
heard  that  deliberate,  slow-paced 
delivery,  she  knew  Gregory  Tahl- 
man,  her  teen-years  counselor,  was 
guest-preaching  in  the  church  which 
he'd  served  as  youth  leader  during 
his  college  days.  She  could  see  him, 
too,  in  her  mind's  eye — blond,  typi- 
cally hfeguard-bronzed,  with  clear 
blue  eyes  as  appraisingly  honest  as 
the  faith  he  owned. 

How  long  ago?  Years,  yes,  but 
years  telescoped  into  an  immediate 
now.  It  had  happened  long  before 
she  met  her  husband,  Jim.  Newborn 
Dana  was  as  yet  an  incomprehensi- 
ble dream. 


Susan  was  young — terribly,  junior- 
in-high-school  young.  Somewhat 
pampered  too.  That  was  why  her 
parents  had  agreed  to  let  her  attend 
Central's  summer  camp.  It  was  in- 
tended for  those  who  had  finished 
high  school,  and  Susan  was  a  year 
away  from  meeting  that  stipulation. 
But  her  folks  had  prevailed  on  the 
leaders  to  accept  her  anyway.  If  this 
was  what  Susan  wanted,  this  was 
what  Susan  should  have. 

And  this  ivas  what  Susan  wanted. 
Like  so  many  girls  her  age,  she  was 
love-smitten,  hungry  for  life.  Yet  the 
object  of  her  infatuation.  Central's 
youth  worker,  Greg  Tahlman,  didn't 
seem  to  care.  He  was  friendly,  con- 
siderate. Yet  he  showed  her  no 
special  deference. 

But  she'd  show  him,  she  vowed  as 
she  packed  the  daring  swim  suit 
she'd  managed  to  get  her  mother  to 
buy.  Susan  prided  herself  in  know- 
ing her  way  around.  She  wasn't  a 
bad  girl — ^no  one  could  call  her  that. 
Just  adventurous,  full  of  life,  she 
told  herself.  A  Httle  flirtatious  at 
times,  but  what  girl  wasn't? 

Greg  Tahlman,  here  I  come!  The 
phrase  became  a  melody  as  the  bus 
carried  her  closer  and  closer  to  her 
destination.  Upon  arrival  she  learned 
Gregory  had  been  assigned  the  time^ 
consuming  lifeguard  duty.  She  knew 
that  would  mean  he'd  do  his  own 
swimming  privately,  late  at  night 
after  staff  meeting. 

How  then  to  attract  his  attention? 
Ah,  she  had  it.  She  grinned  mis- 
chievously as  the  plan  took  shape  in 
her  mind. 

Next  afternoon  she  put  on  a 
bright,  full,  squaw  skirt  and  headed 
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for  the  area  where  the  canoes  were 
beached.  She  was  the  only  one  in- 
terested in  canoes,  it  seemed.  No 
doubt  the  brisk  breeze  had  scared 
the  others  away. 

When  she  had  chosen  a  canoe  she 
beckoned  to  one  of  the  swimmers. 
"Will  you  take  it  out  to  the  end  of 
the  pier?"  she  asked.  When  he  con- 
sented Susan  swung  along  the  beach 
and  down  the  long  wooden  pier. 

A  shrill  whistle  pierced  the  air. 
Susan  raised  inquiring  eyes  toward 
the  lifeguard  platform.  Greg  shook 
his  head  vigorously.  Susan  grinned 
and  threw  him  a  kiss. 

"He  thinks  it's  too  rough,"  the 
swimmer  warned. 

"Phooey,"  Susan  answered.  "You'd 
think  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  do- 
ing." She  saw  Greg  start  to  leave 
his  platform.  Again  the  whistle 
sounded.  With  a  don't-worry  wave 
of  her  hand,  Susan  stepped  into  the 


craft.  Her  aim  was  sure.  The  swim- 
mer, watching  Greg,  forgot  her  mo- 
mentarily. Good — no  one  must 
know! 

Now  .  .  .  just  a  Httle  to  one  side 
.  .  .  easy  does  it.  Elation  inched 
through  her.  It  worked.  The  canoe 
rocked  precariously,  just  as  she 
hoped  it  would.  Now  no  matter  what 
she  did  she  could  not  keep  her  bal- 
ance. Greg  had  reached  the  dock 
by  the  time  she  lunged  forward. 
She  shut  her  eyes  and  let  the  water 
close  about  her. 

Something  was  wrong.  She 
couldn't  move.  This  wasn't  what  she 
had  planned!  Panic  seized  her.  She 
should  never  have  worn  the  squaw 
skirt.  Water-drenched,  it  wrapped 
itself  around  her,  octopus-like, 
strangling  every  move.  Ferociously 
Susan  clawed  the  water.  Air  .  .  .  she 
had  to  have  air.  .  .  . 

Strong  arms  came  to  her  rescue. 
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They  were  not  Greg's.  The  canoe- 
toting  swimmer  had  reached  her 
first.  But  Greg  was  there.  When  he 
saw  she  wasn't  harmed,  he  eyed  her 
coolly.  Had  he  guessed?  Susan 
blushed.  Still,  he  could  see  she'd 
almost  drowned,  couldn't  he? 

Susan  shuddered  as  she  changed 
clothes.  Now  what?  How  could  she 
get  back  in  his  good  graces?  Con- 
fess? Apologize?  No  other  way,  she 
decided.  I'll  hunt  him  out  sometime 
when  he's  alone. 

THAT  evening. Susan  went  to  her 
room  as  soon  as  Vespers  was  dis- 
missed. She  was  glad  her  cabin  lodge 
had  private  rooms.  She  shed  her 
clothes,  sKpped  into  her  swim  suit, 
then  donned  a  quilted  lounging  robe 
and  lay  down  pretending  to  sleep. 
Her  lodge  companions  found  her 
"please  don't  disturb"  sign  on  her 
door  when  they  drifted  in  later. 

"She  must  be  exhausted,"  she 
heard  them  say  as  they  passed.  "That 
was  sure  a  dumb  stunt  she  pulled 
this  afternoon." 

Let  them  talk!  She  waited.  When 
all  was  quiet  she  shpped  outside. 
j  She  hoped  she  wasn't  too  late.  But 
the  after-curfew  staflF  meeting  should 
have  taken  a  bit  of  time.  She 
breathed  deeply.  The  air  was  pun- 
gently  pine-scented.  A  red-orange 
moon  cut  a  golden  swath  across  the 
lake.  Tensely  eager,  Susan  felt  her 
way  down  to  the  beach.  She  saw  him 
long  before  he  sensed  her  near. 

He  wasn't  swimming,  just  idly 
floating  on  his  back.  Susan  tiptoed 
out  along  the  pier.  She  unfastened 
her  robe  and  let  it  drop  at  her  feet. 
She  stretched  her  arms  toward  the 


starht  sky,  ready  for  a  dive. 

He  saw  her.  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  he  asked,  slowly. 

"Going  for  a  swim,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  no  you  aren't."  A  few  long 
strokes  brought  him  to  the  dock. 

"I  didn't  really  come  to  swim," 
Susan  told  him.  "I  just  hoped  you'd 
be  here.  I  want  to  talk." 

"So  do  1,"  Greg  said  grimly.  "Not 
here  though."  He  took  the  towel  she 
gave  him  and  rubbed  his  muscled 
body  vigorously.  Susan  sensed  his 
irritation.  He  picked  up  her  robe. 
He  draped  it  over  her  shoulders. 
Then  he  led  her  to  a  secluded  bench 
some  distance  down  the  shore. 

"Don't  be  angry,"  she  purred, 
pulling  him  down  beside  her.  "I 
came  because  I  had  to  tell  you  I 
faked  the  accident.  I  was  hoping  you 
would  rescue  me." 

"As  if  I  didn't  know,"  he  answered 
coolly,  staring  at  the  moonlit  path. 
"But  it  backfired,  didn't  it?  Don't 
you  know  you  could  have  drowned? 
Don't  you  care  what  happens  to  the 
reputation  of  the  camp,  if  not  to 
yourself?" 

"I'm  terribly  sorry."  Susan  touched 
his  arm.  "I  really  am."  When  he 
didn't  respond,  she  added,  "You're 
very  handsome — do  you  know  that, 
Mr.  Tahhnan?  I  wish  you  liked  me 
just  a  Httle."  She  let  her  robe  slip 
from  her  shoulders. 

Greg  bit  his  Hp.  "What  are  you 
trying  to  prove?"  he  queried  bluntly. 
She  gave  him  an  innocent  look. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked, 
tracing  her  fingers  along  his  muscled 
arm. 

"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean. 
You're   just    a   kid   who    .    .    ."    He 
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stopped,  then  went  on  brusquely. 
"Don't  you  realize  this  can  backfire 
too?" 

Susan  laughed  wickedly.  "I  don't 
think  so,"  she  said.  "You're  such  a 
fuddy-duddy."  She  leaned  closer. 
"Do  you  always  have  to  be  so 
proper?" 

"No,"  Greg  mocked,  "I  don't  al- 
ways have  to  be  so  proper." 

Susan  touched  his  arm  again.  A 
kid,  was  she?  She  leaned  toward 
him.  A  wisp  of  hair  touched  his  sun- 
bronzed  face. 

She  felt  him  tense.  Her  pulse 
raced  wildly.  She  pursed  her  lips. 
Then  it  came.  He  put  his  arms 
around  her,  ^rushed  her  mercilessly. 
She  relaxed  against  him.  Suddenly 
his  mouth  was  hard  on  hers.  Susan's 
senses  reeled  .  .  .  the  smouldering 
hunger  burst  into  explosive  flame. 
She  felt  giddy  .  .  .  helpless  .  .  . 
yielding  .  .  .  yielding.  She  sighed  de- 
liriously and  clung  to  him. 


It  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  had  be- 
gun. "That's  all,"  Greg  said  as  he 
pushed  her  from  him.  "Had 
enough?"  he  said  coldly. 

Susan  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Her  body  trembled.  Greg 
seized  her  wrists,  pulled  her  hands 
away  from  her  face  and  forced  her  to 
look  at  him. 

"Smart  kid,  aren't  you?  It  can't 
backfire?  Think  so,  now?" 

"I — I  didn't  know  I  could  feel 
that  way,"  she  blurted.  "I  just 
wanted  you  to  kiss  me."  That  was 
true,  at  least  that  was  how  it  had 
started.  "Greg,  you  have  to  believe 
me.  I'm — I'm  not  that  kind  of  girl!" 

Greg's  blue  eyes  appraised  her 
silently.  Finally,  he  spoke,  calmly 
but  deliberately.  "I  know  you  aren't. 
But  one  mishap  and  you  will  be. 
What  if  it  had  been  someone  else 
your  come-on  teased?" 

"I  don't  know  .  .  ."'  Susan's  voice 
trailed  oflF  mournfully.  Suddenly  she 
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felt  sick  to  her  stomach.  She  picked 
up  her  robe.   "I'll  go  now." 

Greg  rose,  too.  "Put  on  your  robe. 
I'll  take  you  back,"  he  told  her. 
"Susan."  There  was  a  calm  sadness 
in  his  voice.  "Do  you  understand 
what  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you?" 

Susan  didn't  trust  herself  to  speak. 

Greg  took  her  hand.  He  squeezed 
it  gently.  "Someday  you'll  meet  the 
man  you  want  to  marry  .  .  .  you'll 
have  your  own  home  .  .  .  later  you'll 
welcome  your  first  baby.  In  the 
meantime,  guard  what's  yours. 
Okay?" 

They  had  reached  her  cabin. 
Susan  turned  to  face  him.  She  felt 
terribly  lonely,  incomprehensibly 
sad.  Yet  she  had  sense  enough  to 
realize  this  was  an  iridescent,  jeweled 
moment  she  would  hold  forever. 
Blinking  tears,  she  shaped  a  grateful 
smile. 

"Okay,"  she  answered  softly. 

NOW,  listening  in  her  hospital 
bed,  Susan  realized  how  little 
the  slow,  deliberate  voice  had 
changed.  She'd  been  told  that  he, 
too,  had  married.  How  much  she 
owed  to  him!  He  had  made  her  want 
to  wait  for  Jim.  She  thought  of  in- 
fant Dana.  "Dear  Lord,  please  make 
more  Greg  Tahlmans,"  she  prayed. 

The  service  was  ending  .  .  .  quiet 
organ  music  ...  a  pause.  Then  she 
heard  Greg's  deliberate  tone  again. 
"The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you 
.  .  .  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  you,  and  give  you  peace." 

"Thank  you,"  Susan  whispered. 
"The  Lord  bless  you,  too,  Greg  Tahl- 
man."  ■  ■ 

Best  rule:  Give  your  life  to  others. 


DAY 


OCTOBER 

BOOK  CHAPTER 


1 Hebrews    5:1-14 

2 1  Corinthians    1:1-31 

3 1  Corinthians    2:1-16 

4 1   Corinthians    3:1-23 

5 1   Corinthians    9:1-27 

6 1   Corinthians    10:1-33 

7.  Sunday..   1   Corinthians    .  ...11:1-34 

8 1  Corinthians    .  .      12:1-31 

9 1  Corinthians    15:1-34 

10 1  Corinthians    .  .    15:35-58 

11 1  Corinthians    16:1-24 

12 Philippians    1:1-30 

13 Philippians    2:1-30 

14    Sunday .  .   PhUippians    3:1-21 

15 2  Timothy  1:1-18 

16 2  Timothy  2:1-26 

17 2  Tmiothy   3:1-17 

18 2  Timothy  4:1-22 

19 Titus    1:1-16 

20 Titus    2:1-15 

21     Sunday.  .   Titus    3:1-15 

22 1   John    1:1-10 

23 1   John    2:1-29 

24 1   John    3:1-24 

25 1  John    4:1-21 

26 1   John    5:1-21 

27 Revelation    1:1-20 

28.   Sunday.  .  Revelation    2:1-29 

29 Revelation    3:1-22 

30 Revelation    5:1-14 

31 Revelation  7:1-17 


•  Do  you  know  who  the  youngest 
major  league  ballplayer  was?  He 
was  Joe  Nuxhall  who  started  his 
career  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds  as 
a  pitcher  back  in  June  1944 — age 
fifteen  years! 
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On  the  Rim  of  East  Asia 


By  David  L.  Vikner 


The  Christian  mission  in  Korea,  Okinawa,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong 


NOT  long  ago  the  average  West- 
erner regarded  immense  China 
with  Httle  thought,  understanding, 
or  concern.  For  him  it  was  simply 
another  land  mass  hke  unknown  Ant- 
arctica. Today  he  not  only  cannot 
overlook  China  and  its  certain  in- 
fluence on  his  Hfe,  but  is  intimately 
involved  in  the  fringe  areas  border- 
ing the  Eastern  Asiatic  mainland. 
Relatively  small  geographic  spots 
have  captured  the  headlines  and 
symbolize  for  us  all  the  tragic  divi- 
sion of  our  time  and  its  potentially 
explosive  future. 

The  Four  Areas  on  the  Rim 

In  1962-63  many  American  Prot- 
estant churches  are  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  countries  on  the 
Rim  of  Asia:  Korea,  Okinawa,  Tai- 
wan, and  Hong  Kong.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Korea,  until  now  the 
church's  concern  in  these  areas  has 


been  registered  by  a  few  pages  in 
the  history  of  the  church's  activity  in 
Japan  and  China.  Not  so  today.  Like 
Berlin,  they  demand  attention  and 
get  it. 

All  four  of  these  areas  are  what 
they  are  today  largely  because  of 
the  world-girdling  East-West  con- 
flict. Korea  has  its  38th  parallel, 
Okinawa  its  American  bombers,  Tai- 
wan its  exile  government  and  Hong 
Kong  its  teaming  refugees. 

In  all  four  areas  rising  birth  rates 
and  improved  medical  care  are  push- 
ing the  population  to  a  point  where 
even  the  increased  local  economic 
development  cannot  keep  pace  to 
raise  the  overall  living  standard.  All 
are  tragically  dependent  on  outside 
aid  to  maintain  a  productive  though 
unhealthy  economy.  Ironically, 
peace  or  war  would  spell  doom,  but 
the  stalemate  makes  for  a  wobbly 
existence. 


Dr.  Vikner  is  secretary  for  East  Asia,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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How  They  Are  Unlike 

As  similar  as  these  areas  are,  in 
some  ways  there  are  striking  dis- 
similarities. 

Though  Korea  has  been  deeply 
influenced  in  its  long  history  by  both 
China  and  Japan,  it  possesses  a  rich 
indigenous  culture.  Its  fiercely  in- 
dependent people  seem  to  thrive  un- 
der adversity  and  weaken  only  in 
times  of  relative  ease. 

With  40  per  cent  of  its  land  used 
for  the  American  military  base,  Oki- 
nawa is  virtually  an  American  colony. 
Its  600,000  nationals  have  a  degree 
of  local  government  and  have  been 
promised  that  at  some  future  date 
they  wiU  be  returned  to  Japan  where 
they  have  their  closest  ties. 

Taiwan  is  a  meeting  place  for  four 
groups  of  people:  200,000  aborigines 
of  Malay  o-Polynesian  extraction; 
seven  million  Taiwanese  whose  an- 
cestors migrated  from  Fukien  pro- 
vince in  China  through  the  centuries; 
two  million  Hakka  farmers  whose 
first  arrivals  from  South  China  reach 
back  two  hundred  years;  and  two 
million  additional  Mainlanders  who 
crossed  the  straits  with  Chiang  Kai 
Shek  in  1949. 

Though  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, the  Taiwanese,  Hakka,  and 
aborigines  have  learned  to  live  to- 
gether through  the  years.  The  abo- 
rigines cling  to  the  mountains,  the 
Taiwanese  occupy  the  rich  coastal 
areas,  and  the  Hakka  farm  the  slopes 
between.  As  once  before  the  Nation- 
alist goverment  sought  refuge  in  a 
remote  province  of  its  country,  con- 
trolling the  local  area  as  it  planned 
and  dreamed  of  return  to  power. 
Inevitably  tensions  have  arisen  be- 


tween the  old-timers  and  the  new- 
comers, particularly  since  the  new- 
comers have  held  the  controlling 
authority.  Considering  everything, 
one  is  surprised  not  at  the  tensions, 
but  the  relative  peace. 

In  Hong  Kong  there  are  ofiicial 
and  unofficial  pressures  to  maintain 
it  as  a  haven  of  neutrahty.  Though 
the  three  million  Chinese  of  Hong 
Kong,  99  per  cent  of  its  population, 
are  pulled  to  the  left  and  the  right, 
their  attitude  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  want  simply  to  be  left  alone 
in  a  state  of  indecisiveness.  For  some 
Hong  Kong  is  a  money-maker's 
paradise;  for  thousands  of  others  a 
place  to  simply  exist. 

Christianity  on   the   Rim 
Then  and  Now 

One  of  the  prides  of  the  modern 
missionary  movement  has  been  the 
Christian  church  of  Korea.  Using  the 
world-famed  methods  of  Missionary 
Nevius,  a  healthy  church  grew  up 
quickly  in  Korea's  fertile  soil.  Em- 
phasis was  made  on  Bible  study, 
wide  itineration  of  Christian  workers, 
indigenous  leadership,  and  self-sup- 
port from  the  beginning  stages  of 
new  congregations.  Rather  than  de- 
terring its  growth,  outside  resistance 
spurred  its  development. 

Following  World  War  II  the  suc- 
cessful pioneering  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  were  joined  in  Korea  by 
a  great  variety  of  new  evangelizing 
Protestant  groups  and  Christian  serv- 
ice agencies.  The  Church  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  spite  of  war  and 
political  turmoil.  Today  Korea  is  es- 
timated as  being  8  per  cent  Chris- 
tian. 
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Unfortunately,  according  to  re- 
porters who  remember  the  pre-war 
church,  the  present  church  may  be 
larger,  but  it  has  lost  some  of  the 
zeal  for  Bible  study,  evangelization, 
and  self-support. 

Though  Protestant  missionary  ef- 
forts began  in  Okinawa  as  early  as 
1846  little  growth  was  registered  on 
the  wind-swept  island  until  after 
World  War  11.  The  Protestant 
churches  have  grown  from  400  to 
approximately  6,000  in  the  post-war 
period.  New  societies  have  come  in, 
but  even  more  effort  is  required  by 
both  Okinawans  and  overseas  groups 
to  capitalize  on  the  opportunity  and 
counteract  the  influences  of  human- 
ism, corrupting  immorality,  and 
hopeless  despair. 

The  Protestant  beginnings  in  Tai- 
wan were  made  by  the  Presbyterians 
in  1865.  Today  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Formosa  covers  much  of 
the  island  with  750  congregations 
and  a  membership  of  approximately 
100,000.  It  is  a  healthy  autonomous 
church. 

Due  to  the  presence  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  the  other  old  line 
boards  hesitated  coming  into  Taiwan 
following  the  China  debacle.  How- 
ever, come  they  did,  first  of  all  fol- 
lowing their  own  from  the  Mainland 
and  later  branching  out  into  an 
evangelistic  program,  first  among  the 
Mainlanders  and  recently  to  the  un- 
evangelized  Taiwanese. 

A  combination  of  conservative 
politics,  conservative  theology,  and 
a  good  supply  of  excellent  Chinese- 
speaking  missionaries  made  Taiwan 
a  natural  target  for  an  all-out  con- 
servative effort. 


On  the  invitation  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Formosa  meetings 
have  been  held  between  the  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
and  Lutherans  to  explore  areas  of 
cooperation.  Results  have  not  been 
startling.  If  nothing  else,  a  small  be- 
ginning has  been  made  to  bridge 
the  Taiwanese-Mainland  gulf. 

Christianity  arrived  in  Hong  Kong 
with  the  British  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century.  By  the  initial  efforts 
of  several  societies,  European  and 
American,  a  number  of  sohd.  Chris- 
tian congregations  grew  to  maturity 
in  Hong  Kong  before  1948  when  the 
tide  of  refugees  began  pouring  in. 
Along  with  the  refugees  came  every 
brand  of  Protestantism  known  to 
sprawling  China,  and  a  few  more  of 
the  post-war  vintage.  New  refugee 
congregations  and  even  denomina- 
tions sprang  up. 

Today  there  are  300  Protestant 
congregations  in  Hong  Kong  with  an 
estimated  total  membership  of  150,- 
000.  Including  the  Roman  Catholics 
9  per  cent  of  Hong  Kong  is  Chris- 
tian, one  of  the  highest  percentages 
in  Asia. 

Along  with  the  evangelistic  effort 
in  Hong  Kong,  Protestants  have  de- 
veloped an  extensive  school  program 
from  kindergartens  to  two  univer- 
sities, the  Hong  Kong  Baptist  Col- 
lege and  Chung  Chi  College. 

Recent  developments  call  for  em- 
phasizing self-help  programs  rather 
than  the  giving  of  direct  relief. 

Everywhere  old  and  new  pagan- 
isms continue  to  make  their  claims. 
And  in  every  area  the  church  con- 
tinues to  witness  to  the  victory  of 
God  in  Jesus   Christ.  ■  ■ 
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Coni/aAflJioft 


WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 
Arnold  Porter 


"Who's  an  Encumbrance?" 


RANDOLPH,  our  chapel  mouse, 
came  in  two  weeks  ago  to  com- 
plain that  his  wife,  Denise,  was 
going  to  the  Protestant  Women  of 
the  Chapel  Training  Conference  at 
Berchtesgaden,  Germany. 

"Why,  that's  wonderful,"  I  said. 
"Denise  will  enjoy  it." 

"Well,  I  won't  enjoy  it.  I'll  have 
to  stay  home  and  wash  dishes  and 
feed  children  and  clean  house  and 
cook.  It'll  be  work,  work,  work, 
while  she  runs  around  inside  a  salt 
mine.  She  loves  salt.  That's  the  real 
reason  she  is  going!  Did  you  know 
that?" 

"I'm  sure  you're  wrong,  Randolph, 
Nobody  would  go  that  far  for  a  little 
salt.    She's   probably   going   for   the 


same  reason  the  rest  of  the  women 
are  going." 

"I  suppose  so.  Isn't  it  amazing 
how  far  a  female  will  go  for  some 
freedom,  some  new  scenery,  a  Ba- 
varian costume  and  some  hand-cut 
crystal?" 

"Listen,  Randolph,  you're  just 
being  nasty  because  for  one  week 
you  will  have  to  do  what  your  wife 
has  to  do  all  year.  It  won't  hurt 
you  to  work  a  little  bit  so  your  wife 
will  have  a  chance  to  worship  and 
study  without  an  encumbrance." 

"Who's  an  encumbrance?" 

"An  encumbrance  is  someone  who 
doesn't  want  his  wife  to  go  on  a 
religious  retreat  because  he  thinks 
a  retreat  is  a  vacation." 
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"When  I  went  it  was  a  vacation." 

"Unfortunately,  that's  true,  but 
the  only  cooperation  you  gave  the 
retreat  was  to  be  on  time  for  meals. 
If  you  follow  the  rules  it's  no  vaca- 
tion. In  fact,  it's  hard  work." 

"Those  retreats  aren't  work. 
They're  slaving!  Up  at  six,  awakened 
by  those  giant  loudspeakers  playing 
what  is  called  music.  Eat  now!  Pray 
now!  Smile  now!  Think  now!  Tour 
now!  I  can't  stand  it;  it's  too  much 
work." 

"Randolph,  if  you  think  a  retreat 
is  bad  you  should  go  to  a  PWOC 
Training  Conference.  By  comparison 
a  retreat  is  leisurely." 

"I  suppose  Denise  will  come  back 
tired." 

"I  know  she  will,  Randolph,  but 
she  will  have  had  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience." 

"And  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  hear 
about  every  single  thing  that  hap- 
pened." 

"Yes." 

"Several  times,  probably." 

"Yes,   Randolph." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  she  did  spend  all  her  time  in  that 
salt  mme. 

"I  don't  think  she  will,  Randolph; 
she  isn't  as  bad  as  you  are,  you 
know."  ■  ■ 


LIKE  THE  WEATHER 

Magistrate:  "Driving  through  the  red 
light  will  cost  you  $10  and  costs,  and 
next  time  you'll  go  to  jail.  Understand?" 

Culprit:  "Yes,  your  Honor,  just  like 
a  weather  report — fine  today,  cooler  to- 
morrow."— Chas.   Kennedy   in   Quote. 


Tke  Beggar  Poet 

By  Richard  R.  Smith 
SELF-EVALUATION 

In  my  imagination 
I  am  really  quite  a  guy. 
But  my  opinion  of  myself 
Is  hard  to  justify. 

I  think  I  am  a  winner 
But  I  often  lose  the  game; 
Maybe  what  I  think  and  am 
Axe  really  not  the  same. 

LIFE'S  FOCUS 

Thoughts   are   strange,  iQusive   things, 
Like  power  from  the  sun. 
Unless  we  learn  to  focus  them 
We  never  get  much  done. 

Select  a  worthy  goal  in  life 
This  theory  wiQ  be  proved; 
With  singleness  of  mind  and  heart 
The  moimtains  will  be  moved. 

THE  UNFINISHED  TASK 

If  I  had  finished  all  the  things 
I  started  years  ago. 
When  I  recount  my  life  to  God 
There  would  be  much  to  show. 

My  past  is  littered  with  the  schemes 
Of  great  deeds  never  done 
If  I  had  only  finished  them 
Or  just  completed  one. 
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What 

I 

Learned 

from 

the 

Japanese 

By  Marie  Frances  Nasch 


WHEN  I  went  to  Japan  as  a 
serviceman's  wife,  the  way 
of  life  pursued  there  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  American  way  that 
I  was  disappointed  and  confused.  If 
I  had  written  this  article  then,  I  most 
certainly  would  not  have  mirrored 
my  true  feelings  about  Japan  and, 
more  specifically,  Japanese  women. 
I  would  have  been  like  a  tourist 
who  takes  a  quick  walk  around  the 
block  near  his  hotel  and  then  comes 
home  to  speak  as  an  authority.  I 
probably  would  have  spouted  ofi^ 
hasty  opinions  about  one  aspect  and 
another.  You  can't  get  to  know  and 


love  a  country  and  its  people  in  this 
manner. 

This  is,  then,  how  I  came  to  know 
and  love  the*  people  of  Japan.  I  am 
the  mother  of  three,  so  I  noticed  the 
Japanese  mother.  On  shopping  or 
sight-seeing  trips,  I  observed  her 
with  more  than  just  casual  interest. 
I  have  never  seen  a  Japanese  child 
punished  in  public.  When  my  chil- 
dren angered  me  with  poor  be- 
havior, I  spanked  them  soundly  right 
there  in  front  of  all  eyes.  It  upset 
me  and  it  upset  them.  I  often  wished 
that  I  could  correct  them  with  the 
same  unruffled  composure  and  good 
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results  that  the  Japanese  mother  ex- 
ercises. Perhaps  they  are  punished 
later  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  but 
in  almost  three  years  of  constant 
elbow-rubbing  with  Japanese  fami- 
hes,  all  I  have  ever  detected  was  a 
sharp  look,  or  a  few  stem  whispers. 
This  I  envy. 

I  HAVE  also  visited  many  amuse- 
ment parks,  zoos  and  theaters  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  love  outings  of 
any  kind.  I  have  seen  them  come  in 
their  clean,  affectionate  family 
groups.  If  there  is  a  very  young 
baby,  he  is  strapped  securely  to  his 
mother's  back.  As  the  afternoon 
passes,  baby-san  often  gets  tired  or 
too  warm  and  then  begins  to  fuss. 
At  such  a  time,  I  think  I  would  feel 
disappointed  that  I  was  hampered 
in  my  fun  by  a  crying  baby.  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  give  up  my 
part  in  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
However,  the  Japanese  mother  will 
move  away  quickly,  bouncing  her 
baby  gently  with  a  dancing  gait, 
cooing  to  him  softly,  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  continues  to  enjoy  the 
gaiety.  If  she  resents  this,  it  never 
shows  on  her  face.  It  seems  she  can 
see  no  reason  why  everyone  should 
have  their  fun  spoiled  by  a  fussing 
child.  This  I  admire. 

1  went  one  time  v^th  a  group  of 
church  women  from  my  air  base  to 
a  home  for  blind  Japanese  women. 
Their  food  was  meager  and  their 
possessions  consisted  practically  of 
only  the  clothes  they  were  wearing. 
In  Japan  there  is  very  little  govern- 
ment support  for  such  homes.  Life 
was  all  the  more  trying  because  of 
their    aflfliction.    Yet,    when    I,    the 
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healthy,  well-fed  visitor  entered  their 
barren  home,  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  the  ever-so-neat  appear- 
ance. The  floors  were  shining,  the 
tatami,  or  straw  matting  was  swept 
clean,  and  the  Httle  kitchen  spotless. 
This  was  all  accomplished  by  women 
who  could  not  see. 

The  news  of  visitors  wreathed 
their  faces  with  happy  smiles.  They 
greeted  us  with  gracious  bows. 
Soon,  steaming  hot  tea  from  their 
very  scant  supply  was  set  before  us. 

As  I  walked  about  the  small  home 
I  came  upon  a  room  where  the 
shoji,  or  sliding  paper  doors,  were 
pulled  back.  In  the  center  of  the 
room,  completely  alone,  a  blind 
woman  sat  on  a  worn  pillow.  The 
sun  streamed  through  the  windows 
behind  her.  On  her  knees  lay  a 
Japanese  Bible  in  Braille.  Her  fin- 
gers skimmed  over  the  raised  nodes 
like  those  of  a  concert  pianist  run- 
ning the  scales.  On  her  face  was  a 
beautiful  look  of  pure  yielding  trust, 
of  utter  contentment.  She  had  so 
little,  materially,  and  I  had  so  much. 
Yet  when  I  turned  with  thoughtful 
reluctance  from  her  presence,  my 
heart  yearned  for  the  peace  that 
filled  hers.  This  I  desired. 

ON  another  occasion,  our  group 
visited  an  unusual  home,  Iz 
umurUy  just  newly  established  and 
struggling.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  young  prostitutes. 
A  new  anti-prostitution  law  had  been 
passed  in  Japan  in  the  spring  of 
1958.  Cut  off  from  the  only  "trade" 
they  knew,  as  undesirable  as  it  was, 
they  were  supposedly  beyond  hope, 
beyond  saving.  Who  would  want  a 


girl  like  that?  What  in  them  would 
be  worth  saving?  Some  were  slow- 
witted.  Others  were  plagued  by  so- 
cial diseases,  long  left  untreated.  I 
looked  about  me  at  the  crowded 
home,  established  by  a  group  of  lay 
nuns  from  Germany.  I  was  Ameri- 
can, the  girls,  of  course,  Japanese. 
The  irony  of  God's  ways  certainly 
struck  me  at  that  moment.  The  nuns 
gave  of  themselves  entirely,  body 
and  soul,  to  bring  Christ  into  the 
hearts  of  these  cast-oflF  human  be- 
ings. Receiving  no  help  from  the 
government,  their  main  sustenance 
was  received  from  church  groups 
like  ours,  who  literally  kept  them 
alive  month  after  month.  They  were 
trying  desperately  to  become  good 
citizens.  They  won  and  they  lost. 
They  strengthened  and  they  weak- 
ened. They  learned  to  knit  and  to 
sew.  They  made  such  articles  as  pin 
cushions,  stujBFed  animals,  shopping 
bags,  from  used  clothing  we  brought 
to  them  which  they  later  sold.  Some 
worked  in  the  small  garden,  knowing 
for  the  first  time  the  feel  of  the 
clean,  fragrant  earth.  Others  worked 
in  the  small  kitchen  learning  how  to 
make  attractive  though  simple  meals 
out  of  a  distressingly  monotonous 
food  store. 

Had  I  been  that  type  of  woman, 
would  I  have  ever  found  the  inner 
fortitude  to  lift  my  eyes  up  to  a 
brighter  day?  Would  life  be  worth 
living?  I  wonder.  Yet  these  women 
who  had  lived  the  crudest,  toughest 
life  were  gathering  the  fragments 
of  respectability  about  them  and 
were  making  a  valiant  try  in  Christ 
who  said,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart."  This  I  respected. 


WE  had  a  sweet  ama-san,  or 
house  girl.  She  had  three 
fine  children  of  her  own.  She  worked 
for  me  three  days  a  week.  I  was 
proud  to  hear  my  young  son  tell 
a  playmate  one  day,  "Toshiko  is  not 
our  maid,  she's  our  friend!"  This 
was  a  true  and  unsolicited  testi- 
monial for  the  Japanese  woman  who 
made  our  home  a  brighter  place  to 
live.  Every  task  I  assigned  her  was 
done  quickly  and  well.  When  I  was 
away,  she  controlled  my  brood  with 
a  firm  hand,  in  my  style.  On  the 
hottest  days  we  sipped  lemonade  to- 
gether. On  the  coldest  days  we 
shared  hot  coflFee  and  a  cookie  in 
the  middle  of  our  busy  schedule. 
We  chatted  intimately  about  kids, 
politics  and  what  we  wanted  from 
life.  She  had  her  meals  at  our  table 
and  though  she  was  not  Christian, 
she  respectfully  bowed  her  head  at 
table  grace. 

One  lovely  spring  day  I  gave 
birth  to  a  beautiful  daughter.  We 
had  two  sons  and  now  there  was  a 
daughter.  Our  cup  was  overflowing. 
Toshiko  took  over  our  home  com- 
pletely while  I  was  in  the  hospital 
and  managed  her  own  home  besides. 
After  two  days  of  life,  God  plucked 
our  precious  flower  for  his  heavenly 
bouquet.  I  had  never  held  her  in  my 
arms;  I  had  never  felt  the  sweet 
warmth  of  her  precious  body.  My 
mother's  sorrow  was  almost  more 
than  I  could  bear,  seven  thousand 
miles  from  home. 

When  I  returned  to  our  little 
Japanese  house  with  empty  arms,  I 
took  my  sons  into  their  room,  to 
hold  them  close  and  tell  them  with 
great  emotional  restraint  that  mom- 
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my  did  not  bring  their  baby  sister 
home.  Toshiko  followed  quietly  be- 
hind. She  sat  next  to  me.  Her  light 
frame  barely  dented  the  mattress. 
She  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "Baby- 
san  die?"  I  nodded.  We  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes — my  American 
blues  into  her  oriental  browns.  We 
could  barely  speak.  Tears  slipped 
down  our  cheeks  in  grief.  She  was 
not  Japanese — I  was  not  American 
— we  were  mothers  who  knew  the 
utter  joy  of  bearing  a  healthy,  beau- 
tiful baby,  and  then  losing  it  sud- 
denly. In  that  unforgettable  moment 
we  were  not  employer  and  em- 
ployee. We  were  women  sharing  a 
sorrowful  experience  through  mu- 
tual understanding.  Toshiko  stepped 
in  and  took  the  place  of  the  mother 
and  sisters  that  were  so  far  across 
the  ocean. 

When  it  came  time  to  bury  our 
little  daughter,  friends  urged  us  to 
take  the  tiny  one  back  to  the  States. 
After  all,  it  was  her  country  and 
that's  where  she  belonged.  We  gave 
this  deep  thought.  We  then  decided 
to  place  her  for  safekeeping  under 
the  Japanese  sun  and  sky — and  there 
she  sleeps.  Friends  and  relatives 
could  not  understand  this.  Toshiko 
did.  This  I  needed. 

I  have  seen  and  known  many 
other  Japanese  women.  I  have  seen 
the  farmer's  wife,  in  mud-caked 
pantaloons,  toiling  in  her  little  rice 
paddies  or  sweet  potato  patches, 
bent  over  for  hours  in  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  bitterness  of  fall. 
I  have  seen  the  winsome  school  lass 
with  the  blush  of  cherry  blossoms  on 
her  plump  cheeks.  I  have  seen  the 
old  grandmother  tending  the  young. 


I  have  seen  the  young  wife  ac- 
cepting the  added  burden  of  an 
aging  father-in-law  (there  are  few 
homes  for  the  aged  as  we  know 
them  in  the  country  of  Japan).  I 
have  seen  the  charming  geisha  nod- 
ding and  dipping  in  her  kimono  of 
finest  silk,  beautiful  and  enchanting 
as  she  carries  on  the  true  culture 
and  tradition  of  her  homeland.  I 
have  seen  the  pert,  vivacious  TV 
actress  wearing  Western  clothes  as 
though  she  were  born  in  Brooklyn. 

Of  all  the  Japanese  women  I  have 
talked  to  or  come  to  know,  not  one 
has   ever  been  rude  or  unpleasant. 

The  day  came  when  we  said  sa- 
yonara  to  Japan.  When  I  came  home 
I  was  asked  often  what  I  thought  of 
Japanese  women.  Are  they  beauti- 
ful? Are  they  intelligent?  Did  I  like 
them?  I  think  of  what  they  gave  to 
me — unknowingly,  but  a  gift  I  shall 
bear  melded  into  my  character  for- 
ever, I'm  proud  to  say.  They  gave 
themselves,  so  I  usually  smile  and 
answer,  "The  Japanese  women  are 
among  the  finest  I  have  ever  known." 
My  heart  then  aches  with  incurable 
loneliness  for  them.  I  hope  to  see 
them  again  some  day,  but  whether 
I  do  or  not,  they  have  left  their 
mark  of  friendliness  and  loveliness 
on  my  life.  ■  ■ 


DISREGARD  DEPRECIATION 

Bachelors,  it  seems  each  day 
Grow  more  and  more  defensive; 
They  know  the  bride  is  given  away 
But  the  upkeep  is  expensive. 

— Margaret  M ahan 
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The  Man  Who 

Missed  Trail's  End 

By  Frank  Reeds 


I  WATCHED  the  little  scene  from 
a  bench  in  the  Plaza,  just  beyond 
the  Palace  of  the  Governors  in 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  where  the 
past  is  very  much  alive. 

A  man,  his  wife,  and  their  young 
son,  summer  tourists,  stopped  briefly 
before  the  inscribed  stone  just  be- 
yond the  Plaza's  southeast  entrance. 
Dad  raised  a  camera,  made  quick 
adjustments,  snapped  the  shutter, 
and  hurried  on.  But  the  boy,  just 
old  enough  to  read  inscriptions  for 
himself,  tarried  before  the  weathered 
stone.  Mom  and  Dad  had  gone  sev- 
eral paces  before  they  missed  him. 

"Junior!"  she  called  back.  "Come 
on,  this  minute!" 

The  boy  continued  to  stand  in 
front  of  the  stone.  He  didn't  answer, 
and  I  knew  why.  He  wasn't  seeing 
the  stone  at  all;  he  was  seeing 
bearded  men,  dog-tired,  trail-dirty, 
leading  their  great  ox  teams  up  to 
the  adobe-ringed  plaza — a  living 
moment  from  his  country's  past. 
Junior! 

"Mom!  Dad!"  the  boy  shouted  ex- 
citedly, without  turning  his  head. 
"You  know  what?  It  says  this  is  the 
exact  spot  where  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
ended!" 

Dad,  who  had  seen  only  a  stone 
with  words  on  its  face,  took  his  turn 
to  call  the  boy,   demanding  action 


now. 


"You  heard  your  mother,"  he  said. 
"Come  on;  we  haven't  got  all  day." 

Poor  man!  He  had  probably  come 
a  thousand  miles  or  more  and  he 
had  missed  seeing  what  Junior  saw 
so  plainly,  I  wondered,  does  he  also 
miss  the  golden  moments  of  life 
when  he's  back  home?  Does  he  ever 
pause  between  car  and  porch  on 
autumn  evenings  to  gaze  for  a 
while  at  the  spectacular  gold  and 
reds  and  burnt  umber  and  mauves 
and  purples  splashed  across  the 
western  sky?  Does  he  stop  for  a 
moment  on  the  way  to  the  garage  on 
a  spring  morning  to  sniff  the  air  and 
feel  the  pleasant  fingers  of  the  scent- 
laden  breeze  against  his  cheek? 
Probably  not,  I  thought,  and  my 
heart  went  out  to  him  and  to  all 
people  in  a  hurry,  all  those  to  whom 
life  is  a  timetable,  a  deadline,  a 
desperate  search. 

I  watched  as  the  three  scurried 
across  the  Plaza  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors,  a  state  museum  now. 
There,  I  knew  they  would  hurry 
down  the  aisles  from  room  to  room, 
then  emerge  to  hesitate  only  long 
enough  for  Dad  to  take  a  quick 
snapshot  of  the  front  of  the  building 
with,  if  he  were  lucky,  an  Indian  or 
two  squatting  beside  the  doors. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  MINUTES. 
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God^s  Perfect  Pattern 


By  Arthur  G.  Linkletter 


M 


FOR  twenty-five  years  I  have  been 
engaged  in  building  a  career  in 
a  field  wherein  the  only  unchanging 
thing  is  change  itself.  Insecurity  is 
the  norm.  Frustration  is  common- 
place. The  stars  worry  about  the 
fickle  public.  The  supporting  players 
are  striving  to  win  marquee  space 
for  their  names.  What  I  believe  has 
kept  me  relaxed  and  (my  friends 
tell  me)  normal,  in  spite  of  these 
dizzy-daffodil  surroundings. 

First,  I  believe  a  man  can  do  no 
more  than  he  can.  It  seems  almost 
stupid  to  parrot  such  ancient  advice, 
but  everywhere  around  me  I  see 
smart  operators  disregarding  it.  In- 
stead of  worrying  about  what  might 
happen  during  a  performance,  or 
what  critics  might  say  after  a  show, 
I  spend  my  time  getting  ready  to  do 
the  very  best  I  can;  and  I  believe  if 
that  isn't  good  enough  they  should 
get  another  boy. 

Instead  of  going  over  and  over  a 
blunder  committed  during  a  pro- 
gram, I  give  myself  one  good  hard 
mental  kick  in  the  pants,  make  a 
careful  note  of  what  led  up  to  the 
boner  and  go  on  to  the  next  produc- 
tion challenge.  This  land  of  be- 
lief cannot  be  blithely  acquired  like 
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a  new  necktie.  You  must  live  it  to 
believe  it.  And  perhaps  I  can  be- 
lieve it  and  live  it  because  of  the 
way  I  began  my  career.  As  the  only, 
adopted  son  of  an  itinerant  evange- 
list who  never  knew  what  it  was  hke 
to  have  the  rent  paid  in  advance,  or 
a  five-dollar  bill  in  the  bank,  I  had  to 
make  my  start  from  zero  altitude. 
And  as  my  old  friend,  stuttering  Joe 
Frisco  said,  "When  you  ain't  got 
nothin'  to  start  with,  the  worst  that 
can  happen  is  you'll  break  even!" 

Well,  next,  I  believe  that  every 
human  being  must  have  a  goal  in 
life  that  is  a  constant  challenge.  As 
fast  as  a  temporary  goal  is  reached 
I  must  move  the  boundaries  and 
take  a  fresh  start.  I,  personally,  have 
never  chosen  goals  so  far  distant  as 
to  be  discouraging  in  their  unat- 
tainability.  When  I  was  a  studio 
staff  announcer,  I  dreamt  of  starring 
in  my  own  show  with  a  real,  live, 
local  sponsor  who  could  afford  to 
pay  me  $300  a  month.  At  each  turn, 
I  promptly  discovered  that  my  life's 
ambition  had  its  limitations  and 
something  more  was  needed  to  make 
me  satisfied.  And  so  today,  my  pat- 
tern for  the  future  is  bound  up  in 
a  desire  to  use  my  talents  for  the 


good  of  mankind.  Lest  you  think  this 
grandiose,  consider  my  principal  be- 
Hef. 

I  believe  in  people.  I  have  always 
been  more  interested  in  people  than 
in  ideas  or  things.  As  a  youngster  I 
remember  being  teased  by  old 
friends  about  my  persistent  ques- 
tions concerning  why  other  folks 
loved,  hated,  laughed  and  cried. 

In  college  I  took  many  subjects 
devoted  to  the  study  of  human  psy- 
chology. Unlike  Will  Rogers,  I  can- 
not say  that  "I  have  never  met  a 
man  I  did  not  like."  However,  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never 
met  a  person  in  whom  I  was  not 
interested.  I  believe  that  people  are 
innately  good  and  that  they  want  to 
be  loved,  respected,  and  remem- 
bered. They  are  often  otherwise  be- 
cause of  where  they  must  Uve,  and 
how,  and  witli  whom.  But  my  faitli 
in  their  need  for  one  another  and  in 
their  basic  good  is  such  that  I  want 
always  to  be  doing  something  where- 
in I  can  underscore  the  good  and 
diminish  the  evil.  Whether  I  con- 
tinue as  a  broadcaster,  or  use  my 
abilities  in  social  work,  politics,  or 
teaching,  my  goal  is  to  help  people 
know  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  per- 
fect pattern  first  traced  by  God  and 
that,  in  the  retmn  to  this  ideal,  we 
must  all  do  our  share.  ■  ■ 

(C)  B.  P.  Singer 
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HAVE  you  ever  thought  how  far 
you  could  run  without  stop- 
ping? Well,  the  question  was  an- 
swered some  years  ago.  A  Mr.  J. 
Saunders  of  New  York  started  to 
run  one  day  in  1882  and  didn't  stop 
until  he  had  run  over  127  miles! 
He  covered  this  distance  in  a  httle 
over  twenty- two  hours. 

•  Jim  Thorpe,  Indian  athlete  who 
was  chosen  the  greatest  athlete  of 
the  twentieth  century,  wasn't  just 
a  star  in  baseball  and  football.  All 
in  all,  he  mastered  thirteen  diflFerent 
athletic  accompHshments.  They 
were:  lacrosse,  hockey,  tennis,  shot- 
putting,  swimming,  football,  base- 
ball, pole  vaulting,  running,  jump- 
ing, skating,  shooting,  track. 

•  Vinnie  Richards  was  only  fifteen 
when  he  won  his  first  U.S.  Doubles 
Championship  with  the  great  tennis 
star  Bill  Tilden.  The  boy  wonder 
went  on  to  win  four  more  U.S. 
Doubles  Championships. 

•  At  twenty-one  Floyd  Patterson 
was  the  youngest  ever  to  win  the 
world  heavyweight  boxing  title 
(November  30,  1956). 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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Almighty  God,  we  are  guilty  of 
rebellion.  We  have  followed  our  own 
inclinations  and  yielded  to  our  own 
selfish  wills.  Forgive  us.  We  have  held 
on  to  our  secret  sins  because  we  love 
them.  Remove  them  from  us.  We 
have  been  more  concerned  about 
luxuries  than  life,  more  interested 
in  television  than  church,  more  eager 
to  read  the  popular  book-of-the 
month  than  the  Bible,  the  book-of 
the-ages.  Grant  thy  forgiveness.  We 
have  been  at  ease,  self-satisfied,  will- 
ing to  depend  on  others  and  the  wel- 
fare state  instead  of  our  own  hard 
work.  Heavenly  Father,  do  thou  for- 
give us  and  purify  us.  Take  away  our 
doubt,  our  lack  of  faith,  our  depend- 
ence on  self.  Help  us  to  turn  to 
thee  without  reservation.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Our  Father,  today  we  are  in  the 
valley  and  too  often  we  are  there 
feeling  sorry  for  ourselves,  indulging 
in  self-pity,  grieving  over  hurts 
which  may  indeed  be  imaginary. 
Give  us  the  faith  to  look  up,  the 
shout  of  laughter,  the  healthy  at- 
titude toward  life  which  majors  not 
on  pain  and  sickness  but  on  life  full 
and  joyous.  Help  us,  O  God,  to  keep 
our  eye  upon  the  great  goal  of  all 
life — Jesus  Christ,  and  press  on  to- 
ward him.  Make  our  friends  joyful 
companions;  deliver  them,  too,  from 
the  sour  and  cynical  spirit.  To- 
gether may  we  promote  good  will, 
joy,   kindness,   peace,   brotherhood — 
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all  the  things  that  make  for  life 
abundant.  In  the  name  of  him  who 
said,  "I  am  come  that  men  might 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abundant- 
ly," even  Jesus.  Amen, 

Eternal  God,  we  are  grateful  to 
thee  for  this  day.  It  is  the  Lord's 
Day,  Sunday,  the  day  of  worship  and 
rest.  May  we  so  use  this  day  that  it 
will  bring  to  us  peace  and  quiet  and 
refreshment  and  renewal  of  spirit. 
As  we  worship  thee,  grant  our  minis- 
ter power  to  preach,  to  proclaim  thy 
truth,  to  win  men  and  women  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  May  thy  Holy  Spirit  en- 
lighten us  and  bring  rededication  of 
heart  and  mind  to  thee.  Be  with 
those  who  would  like  to  worship  in 
thy  sanctuary  today  but  who  cannot 
because  of  sickness  or  some  unavoid- 
able circumstance.  Be  also,  O  God, 
with  those  who  deliberately  neglect 
this  holy  day.  May  we  all  learn  more 
and  more  to  remember  the  Sabbath 
day  and  keep  it  holy.  This  we  ask 
in  Jesus'  name.  Am,en. 

Lord,  our  God,  be  with  us  in  our 
work  this  day.  Help  us  to  fulfill  our 
duties  with  all  our  strength.  As  we 
face  problems  and  difficulties,  send 
thy  light  and  thy  truth  that  we  may 
see  clearly  and  make  wise  decisions. 
Grant  that  we  will  not  consider  our- 
selves alone  but  all  "God's  fellow- 
workers."  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Archbishop   Makarios   of   the 

Republic  of  Cyprus 

Is  Given  Honorary  Degree 

Last  June  at  its  annual  commence- 
ment Boston  University  conferred 
upon  Archbishop  Makarios  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  receiving  the  degree,  the  Arch- 
bishop said  in  part: 

"Technological  advancement  has 
suddenly  opened  an  amazing  chapter 
in  human  history.  Man  can  circle 
the  earth  in  a  matter  of  minutes  and 
also  bring  to  it  total  destruction  in 
as  brief  a  time.  .  .  .  While  such  has 
been  the  outstanding  progress  of 
man  in  the  technological  field,  his 
moral  standards  and  his  approach  to 
life  remain  static.  He  is  still  gov- 
erned by  a  lingering  concept  of 
force  and  domination,  of  antagonism 
and  war,  at  a  time  when  nuclear 
warfare  can  produce  nothing  but 
mutual  suicide  and  a  global  catas- 
trophe. The  growing  disparity  be- 
tween scientific  progress  and  moral 
retardment  has  created  a  dangerous 
imbalance  threatening  the  very 
foundations  of  fife.  Moral  prog- 
ress, therefore,  becomes  an  impera- 
tive for  survival." 

Need   for   Down-to-Earth   Scientists 

Unless  more  students  resist  the 
glamour  of  outer  space  for  down-to- 
earth  careers  in  the  biological 
sciences,  "we'll  all  be  riding  around 
in  our  cozy  space  ships  with  the 
same  old  health  miseries  we've  al- 


ways had,"  Dr.  Willis  J.  Potts,  past- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Heart  As- 
sociation, advised  a  recent  confer- 
ence of  Chicago  biology  teachers. 

Billy    Graham   in    Chicago 

The  Billy  Graham  Greater  Chi- 
cago Crusade  May  30-June  7,  1962, 
was  highly  successful.  Great  crowds 
attended  the  services  at  McCormick 
Place  and  hundreds  of  decisions  for 
Christ  were  made. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  1950  to 
1961  some  fifty  million  persons  have 
heard  Graham  in  person  and  in  cru- 
sades and  special  meetings.  The 
world-wide  evangelist  lives  at  Mon- 
treat,  N.C.,  but  travels  all  over  the 
world.  He  is  a  Southern  Baptist. 

In  his  sermons  in  Chicago, 
Graham  called  for  a  change  of  heart 
in  the  nation  and  in  the  lives  of 
individuals  in  four  ways:  1.  "We 
need  to  return  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments as  the  basis  of  our  nor- 
mal life."  2.  "We  need  a  new  sense 
of  sovereignty  and  the  power  of 
God."  3.  "We  need  to  recognize 
that  Christ  demanded  lordship  in 
every  department  of  our  lives."  4. 
"We  must  have  a  deeper  realization 
of  a  personal  encounter  with  Christ." 

The  Church   "Peace  Corps" 

This  past  summer  witnessed  the 
sixteenth  season  of  the  international 
"peace  corps"  of  the  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  churches.  More  than  1,100 
students    from    all    over    the    world 
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worked  in  twenty-nine  countries  on 
projects  which  ranged  from  build- 
ing a  stable  in  Madagascar  to  dig- 
ging a  canal  in  Switzerland.  Made 
up  of  young  people  from  sixty-nine 
countries,  the  camps  were  interracial 
and  interdenominational  as  well  as 
international.  In  addition  to  work, 
the  camp  program  includes  daily 
worship,  Bible  study,  recreation,  and 
educational  programs. 

Youth  Leadership  Awards 

Norman  L.  Fretwell,  seventeen,  of 
Joplin,  Mo.  and  Lorraine  Foster, 
seventeen,  of  Barrackville,  W.Va.,  re- 
ceived top  awards  of  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  a  $1,000  U.S.  Savings 
Bond  in  a  youth  leadership  con- 
test. Both  are  active  church  youth 
workers — Fretwell  in  the  Disciple's 
Church  and  Miss  Foster  in  the 
Methodist. 

Consider  the  Blind 

Among  the  three  billion  people 
now  on  earth  at  least  ten  million  have 
lost  their  sight,  including  650,000 
children.  Four-fifths  of  these  afflicted 
live  in  less  developed  countries,  the 
vast  majority  of  them  in  rural  areas. 
Possibly  two-thirds  of  these  would 
have  their  sight  if  knowledge  and 
proper  treatment  had  been  available 
to  them.  In  India  alone,  blind  people 
number  over  two  milhon  persons, 
more  than  the  entire  population  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  World  Health  Or- 
ganization is  campaigning  to  treat 
diseased  eyes  with  antibiotic  oint- 
ments to  prevent  blindness.  When 
purchased  in  the  bulk,  enough 
medicine  to  save  one  pair  of  eyes 
costs  only  12  cents,  U.S.  money. 
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Lt.  David  W.  Plank,  CHC,  USN,  chap- 
lain of  the  USS  Maury  (AGS-16),  is 
shown  playing  records  for  "Hymn 
Time,"  on  ship's  radio — AGS.  Chap- 
lain Plank  also  conducts  a  question 
and  answer  period  called  "Dear  Chap- 
lain." This  is  aired  each  night.  Any 
questions? 


America's  Newest  Monument 

The  USS  Arizona  Memorial  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  rising  above 
the  sunken  hull  of  the  great  battle- 
ship is  America's  newest  monument 
and  a  vivid  testimony  to  the  valor  of 
her  crew  and  the  1,100  men  still  en- 
tombed inside  her.  The  Memorial 
is  a  bridge  transversely  spanning  the 
hull  of  the  ship.  The  structure  is 
185  feet  long  and  varies  in  width 
from  twenty-seven  feet  at  the  center 
to  thirty-six  feet  at  the  ends.  In 
height  it  varies  from  fourteen  feet 
at  the  center  to  twenty-one  feet  at 
the  ends.  It  houses  an  assembly  area 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two 
hundred  persons.  Visitors  enter  the 
Memorial  from  a  boat  landing  and 


through  formal  entry  stairs  encased 
in  the  harbor  end  of  the  structure. 
A  plaque  says  in  part:  "Dedicated 
to  the  Eternal  Memory  of  our  Gal- 
lant Shipmates  in  the  USS  Arizona 
Who  Gave  Their  Lives  in  Action  7 
December  1941."  Dedication  cere- 
monies were  held  on  May  30,  1962. 

New  Secretary  of  Armed  Services 
Department,  YMCA 

On  July  1,  Fount  L.  Robison, 
formerly  Secretary  for  Financial  Ad- 
ministration for  the  Armed  Services 
Department,  began  his  new  duties 
as  Executive  Secretary  for  the  De- 
partment. Robison  has  been  with  the 
Department  since  1948.  He  succeeds 
John  C.  Greiner  who  retired  on  June 
30. 

Protestant  Increase  in  Mexico 

An  astonishing  298.3  in  11  years. 


Youngdahl    at   Bible    Luncheon 

The  United  States  is  failing  in  the 
cold  war  because  Christians  are  un- 
wilhng  to  pay  the  price  for  their  re- 
ligion. Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  declared  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  "The  American  experiment 
in  goverimient  has  a  lot  to  ofiFer,  but 
we  haven't  gotten  the  ideas  of 
American  government  across  to  the 
people  who  have  just  so  recently 
won  their  freedom.  .  .  .  The  Bible  is 
of  vital  importance  in  teaching  free- 
dom." 


Sin  Demolishes  and  Rebuilds  Chapel 
Sin  has  demolished  the  U.S.  Army 
Chapel  at  I  Corps  (Group)  Hq.  in 
Korea.  And  Sin  has  rebuilt  the  300- 
seat  chapel.  Sin  made  the  best  bid. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Sin  is  a  Korean  contractor. 


PYOC  of  the  Chapel  at  Westover  AFB,  Mass.,  sponsored  a  Youth  Rally  for  the 
churches  of  the  Greater  Springfield  Area.  The  purpose  was  twofold:  To  in- 
terpret the  youth  program  of  the  base  to  civilian  youth;  and  to  prepare  youth 
for  their  future  participation  in  the  armed  forces.  The  Rally  was  an  over- 
whelming success — more  than  625  youths  attended. 
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Oct.  1-7.  Special  Week  at  Seattle  World's  Fair  for:   National  Baptists  and 

Evangelical  United  Brethren. 
Oct.  1-7.  National  Employ-the-Physically-Handicapped  Week. 
Oct.  1-13.  National  Science  Youth  Month.  To  inspire  and  inform  youth  of 

the  need,  opportunities  and  qualifications  of  scientific  and  technological 

manpower. 
Oct.  7.  World-Wide  Communion. 
Oct.  7.  National  Father-in-Law  Day.  To  pay  tribute  to  the  guy  who  made 

mother-in-law  jokes  possible. 
Oct.  7-13.  National  Y-Teen  Roll  Call  Week.  To  recruit  new  members  in  the 

twelve-to  seventeen-year-old  groups  and  to  tell  the  story  of  teen-agers  in 

the  YWCA. 
Oct.  7-13.  National  Letter  Writing  Week.  How  are  you  doing  on  keeping  up 

with  your  personal  correspondence? 
Oct.  8-14.  Special  Week  at  the  Seattle  World's  Fair  for:  United  Church  Men; 

members  of  the  American  Leprosy  Mission. 
Oct.  9-11.  National  Council — Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Oct.  12.  Columbus  Day.  The  man  whose  high  faith  and  indomitable  courage 

gave  to  mankind  a  new  world. 
Oct.  15.  World  Poetry  Day. 
Oct.   15-17.   Fall  Meeting,   General  Commission  on   Chaplains   and  Armed 

Forces  Personnel.  Washington,  D.C. 
Oct.  16-18.  National  Convocation  on  Town  and  Country  Churches,  Ames, 

Iowa. 
Oct.  17.  Commission  on  Social  Issues  and  Policies  in  Health  and  Welfare. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Oct.   18.  Fall   Meeting,   General   Committee,   Department   of   International 

AflFairs,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Oct.  19-21.  Meeting  of  Commission  on  Youth  Service  Projects,  New  York. 
Oct.  21.  World  Order  Sunday. 
Oct.  21.  Laymen's  Sunday. 

Oct.  21-27.  Churchmen's  Week.  Also  United  Nations'  Week. 
Oct.  22.  Session  of  General  Council  of  Administration,  E-U.B.  Church,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 
Oct.  23-Nov.  1.  Quadrennial  General  Conference,  E.-U.B.  Church. 
Oct.  24.  United  Nations  Day. 

Oct.  24.  Churchmen's  Community  Fellowship  Rallies. 
Oct.  25-26.  Fall  Meeting.  Board  of  National  Missions.  United  Presbyterian 

Church,  U.  S.  A. 
Oct.  28.  Reformation  Sunday. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  2.  National  Safety  Congress.  Washington,  D.C. 
Oct.  31.  Halloween  and  Trick  or  Treat  Night. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  reading  but  for  group  dis- 
cussion. If  used  for  discussion,  the  questions  below  should 
help.  The  ideas  may  be  of  help  also  to  lay  leaders  as  they  pre- 
pare talks  for  sermons. 

1.  Getting  Acquainted  with  God  (page  10) 
Bible  Material:  John  14:6-11 

In  what  ways  has  God  revealed  himself?  How  does  one  get  ac- 
quainted with  him?  What  e£Fect  does  a  man's  personal  habits  have 
upon  his  knowledge  of  God?  How  would  you  describe  God  to  someone 
who  sincerely  asked:  "What  is  God  like?" 

2.  How  to  Read  the  Bible  (page  30) 
Bible  Material:  Psalm  119:9-16 

What  is  involved  in  a  historical  reading  of  the  Bible?  Be  specific. 
What  is  required  for  a  devotional  reading  of  the  Bible?  Be  specific. 
What  results  may  we  reasonably  expect  from  a  historical  and  devo- 
tional reading  of  the  Bible?  Be  specific. 

3.  Response-able  Creatures  (page  38) 
Bible  Material:  1  Corinthians  4:1-5 

What  is  the  stewardship  attitude  toward  fife?  What  is  the  basis  for 
it?  Why  is  it  hard  to  practice  Christian  stewardship  today?  What  is  a 
stewardship  use  of  time — your  time?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  "re- 
sponse-able" person? 

4.  On   the  Rim   of   East   Asia    (page   46) 
Bible  Material:  Acts  16:6-10 

Why  are  Christians  called  to  be  missionaries?  Why  have  the  coun- 
tries on  the  rim  of  Asia  become  important  to  us?  What  are  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  Christian  witness  in  these  four  areas?  What  is  the  role  of 
the  American  churches  in  the  mission  work  of  these  areas?  What  is 
the  role   of  the   missionary   in   these   areas? 
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A.  Study  of  History  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  Vol.  1.  Introduction  and  The  Genesis 
of  Civilizations — Part  1.  Oxford  University  Press,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.Y.  Paperback,  $2.45. 

A  Study  of  History  by  Arnold  Toynbee.  Vol.  2.  The  Genesis  of  Civilizations — Part  2. 

Oxford.  Same  as  above.  Paperback,  $2.35. 

A  Study  of  History  by  Arnold  Toynbee.  Vol.  3.  The  Growths  of  Civilizations.  Ox- 
ford. Same  as  above.  Paperback,  $2.75. 

Without  doubt  Arnold  Toynbee  is  one  of  our  greatest  historians.  The  general 
plan  of  his  long  study  was  first  put  on  paper  in  1921.  Volume  12  was  completed 
in  1961.  Forty  years  in  writingl  Now  this  series  appears  in  paperback — here  we 
have  the  first  three  volumes  and  this  will  continue  until  all  twelve  are  published. 
A  careful  study  of  these  volumes  will  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  entire 
history  of  mankind.  Why  not  accept  the  challenge  to  do  some  heavy  reading,  tackle 
these  twelve  volumes  and  learn  from  a  master-historian? 

The  First  Battle  of  the  Marne  by  Robert  B.  Asprey.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Wash- 
ington Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  1962.  $3.95. 

Red  Sun  Rising:  The  Siege  of  Port  Arthur  by  Reginald  Hargreaves.  Lippincott. 
See  above.  $3.95. 

The  Cowpens-Guilford  Courthouse  Campaign  by  Burke  Davis.  Lippincott.  See 
above.  $3.95. 

These  three  titles  inaugurate  a  new  series  being  published  by  Lippincott  on  the 
Great  Battles  of  History.  They  are  edited  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military  editor 
of  the  'New  York  Times.  The  Great  Battles  of  History  will  comprise  short  accounts 
of  the  significant  military  and  naval  engagements  of  history.  The  First  Battle  of 
the  Marne  recounts  that  terrible,  five-day  combat  in  World  War  I  which  destroyed 
the  German  dream  of  a  quick  victory.  The  Siege  of  Port  Arthur  is  an  account  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Burke  Davis*  The  Cowpens-Guilford  Courthouse  Cam- 
paign recounts  one  of  the  bloodiest  phases  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Beloved  Land  by  Vladimir  Dedijer.  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  20,  N.Y.  1961.  $5.95. 

This  is  the  intensely  interesting  story  of  Dedijer,  author  of  Tito,  a  best-seller, 
published  in  thirty-seven  languages.  He  lost  nine  of  his  ten  best  friends  and  his 
doctor-wife  when  Yugoslavia  was  invaded  during  the  Second  World  War.  He  had 
to  suffer  in  silence  but  now  through  this  book  he  shares  with  the  reader  and  in 
doing  so  writes  a  moving  history  of  his  beloved  land,  its  peoples,  its  ideals  and 
struggles. 
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measurable.  All  publications  are  placed  in  the  library  where  they  are  available  at 
all  times.  Thank  you  again  for  doing  so  much  for  our  patients. 
— Joseph  C.  Tatum,  M.  D.  V.  A.  Hospital,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Likes  Poetry 

I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much.  I  always  look  forward  to  the  poetry  you  have. 
— PFC.  Claude  M.  Peeler,  Hq.  Det.,  1st  Med.  Gp.,  APO  122,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Quite  Different 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  two  recent  issues  of  your  magazine  THE  LINK.. 
It  is  entirely  different  from  what  I  had  anticipated  and  I  am  happy  to  have  these. 
— Emma  E.  KHne,  Forest  Hills  Manor,  Pacific  Grove,  Cahf. 

Grateful  for  Art  Work 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  copies  of  the  April  LINK.  The  illustrator  certainly^ 
did  a  fine  job,  and  my  thanks  go  to  John  Crandall  for  providing  such  a  meaningful 
setting  for  "Easter  Time." 

— Elizabeth  Earle  Lamb,  4  Washington  Square  Village,  New  York  12,  N.Y. 

Likes  "Who  We  Are" 

I  have  used  with  profit  the  booklet,  V7ho  We  Are,  and  would  like  to  order  six  for 
parish  use.  I  have  found  this  booklet  to  be  an  excellent  guide  for  discussion  groups 
and  church  membership  classes.  Please  bill  me  for  the  order. 

— The  Rev.  Raymond  B.  Horan,  3  East  Ave.,  Wayland,  N.Y. 

Thinks  THE  LINK  Is  Finest 

I  have  been  getting  THE  LINK  at  the  chapel  since  I  joined  the  Army.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  finest  magazine  for  military  personnel  that  I  have  read 
since  being  in  the  Army.  I  have  been  in  for  over  fifteen  months.  I  have  spent  the 
last  nine  and  two-thirds  months  overseas.  I'd  like  THE  LINK  sent  to  my  folks  at 
home.  Enclosed  please  find  address  and  money  order  for  $2.50.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  I  trust  many  will  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Bible  through  your  magazine. 

—PFC.  Francis  L.  DeWert,  Co.  A,  126  Ord.  Bn.,  4th  Armored  Div.,  APO  35,. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Civilian  Now— Still  Wants  THE  LINK 

While  my  husband  was  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  often  was  able  to  obtain  your  fine 
magazine,  THE  LINK,  from  his  chaplain.  He  always  brought  these  home  and  we 
both  enjoyed  reading  them.  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  in  the  service,  we  miss  these 
issues  of  THE  LINK.  We  would  therefore  like  to  subscribe   as   civilians. 

My  husband  has  just  entered  school  to  study  for  the  ministry  and  we  feel' 
that  THE  LINK  will  be  especially  beneficial  to  him  in  the  future.  Enclosed  please 
find  our  check  for  $2.50  to  cover  one  year's  subscription. 

—Mrs.  Donald  L.  Moore,  203  S.  York  St.,  Elmhurst,  111. 
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•'Brother!  Talk  about  a  chicken  outfit!" 


We  like  the  story  about  the  actor 
who  answered  the  doorbell  and  saw 
a.  couple  standing  there. 

"We're  from  the  United  Givers 
Fund,"  began  one. 

"Wonderful,"  exclaimed  the  actor. 
^'You've  come  just  in  time.  I'm  starv- 
ing."— Table  Talk. 

Visitor:  "You  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  lived  in  this  out- 
of-way  place  for  over  thirty  years?" 

Inhabitant:  "I  'ave." 

Visitor:  "But,  really,  I  cannot  see 
what  you  can  find  to  keep  you  busy." 

Inhabitant:  "Neither  can  I — that's 


In  the  supermarket  a  man  was 
pushing  a  cart  which  contained  a 
screaming,  yelling,  bellowing  baby. 
The  gentleman  kept  repeating  softly, 
"Don't  get  excited,  Albert;  don't 
scream,  Albert;  don't  yell,  Albert; 
keep  calm,  Albert."  A  woman  stand- 
ing next  to  him  said,  "You  certainly 
are  to  be  commended  for  trying  to 
soothe  your  son  Albert."  The  man 
looked  at  her  and  said.  "Lady,  I'm 
Albert." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Joe,  the  inefiFectual  but  talkative 
worker,  spent  most  of  his  time  com- 
plaining that  fortune  seemed  to  smile 
at  everyone  else,  but  merely  sneered 
at  him.  Another  employee  with  less 
seniority  was  promoted.  He  headed 
for  the  boss'  office. 

"It's  the  same  old  story,"  he 
moaned.  "Other  guys  get  all  the 
breaks,  but  how  come  my  ship  never 
comes  in?" 

The  boss  looked  up  at  Joe  and 
said,  "Maybe  you  haven't  discovered 
that  steam  has  replaced  wind." 
— Mrs.  H.  E.  Pickering  in  Rotarian. 

When  an  adverse  witness  pre- 
ceded each  answer  with,  "I  think," 
the  lawyer  lost  his  patience  and  in- 
sisted for  the  third  time  that  the 
witness  tell  the  court  and  jury  "what 
you  know,  and  not  what  you  think." 

Whereupon  the  witness  quietly 
replied,  "I'm  not  a  lawyer;  I  can't 
talk  without  thinking." — Highways 
of  Happiness. 

A  nest-egg  is  not  only  for  the  birds. 
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